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City Property and Timber Lands a Specialty. 


Refer by permission to First Naticnal Bank, Merchants Nationai Bank, Dexter orton & Co., Bankers, Seattle, Wash. 











JOHN CALDWELL, Treasurer. 
H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Agent. 


AT ESLIITGSGELOUSE ATE 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, 


GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., President. 
WwW. W. CARD, Secretary. 
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Westinghouse Automatic Brake, 
The “ATITOMATIC” has proved itse)f to be the most efficient train and safety brake known, 


T. W. WELSH, Superintendent. 
§. H. SPRAGUE, tant Secretary, 


pe = 2 an <3 ea 


Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake, 


Its application is instantaneous; it can be operated from any car in 


train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT surrg 


on the apparatus sold them, 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the ssme apparatus asthe Automatic Brake for passen 
practically one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very low price. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, 
gafety, will repay the cost of its application within a very short time, 


FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


r cars, except that the various parts are s0 combined as to form 
rakemen's wages, and the increase’ speed possible with perfect 








Carried in Stock. 


RIGID FROGS. 
Lap Switches. 
Rails of any Weight or Section Desired 
Split Switches. 
Automatic Switch Stands, 


SPRING RAIL FROGS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Iron Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Bridle Rods and every description of 
Railroad Iron Work. ee" Catalogue and other information furnished on 
application. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires, 
Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, etc. 


BUDA, - - - - 
Chicago Office, 607 Puunix BUILDING. 


tested ded Gd OTe OIN 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 





ILLS. 








THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 
Distinct Grades especially adapted for 
Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago, 


NEwaAnrkg, N. J., New York, CLEVELAND, St. Lovis. 
“A 


jy BRAKE SHOES 
Yi 


WESTERN STATES 





OHIO 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. 


CHICAGOILL 


FOR ; 
OHIO %» EASTERN STATESS 


ROSS-MEEHAN SHOES Y CONGDON SHOES 
MADE BY MADE BY 


RAMAPO IRON WORKS| RAMAPO WHEEL FDY.CO 


HILLBURN.N_Y RAMAPO NY 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 
DETROIT MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars jer day. 


W.S. Tyrtxr, PROCTOR PATTERSON, 
President. Sec. and Treag, 


THE W.5. TYLER WIRE WORKS C0,, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double Crimped Minne Cloths 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
I RASER ‘& CHALMERS, A Chicago, New Y 
’ nts, » New Yo 
Denver and Sait Lake City. eS ms 








THE NATIONAL REFINING CO,, 


REFINERS OF 


PETROLEUM. 


Railroad Oils a Specialty. a 
Valve Engine & Car Oils of the Finest Grades ~ 


Correspondence solicited. 
OFFICES: 


Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JULIAN L. YALE, 


Railway Equipment 
ald Supplies, 


No. 101 St. Clair St., 
CLEVELAND, - - OHIO. 
WA LORE 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
ROME, N. ¥. 

New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 
40 and 42 Wall Street, 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 


PROGRESS and Washington is faithfully 


chronicled in THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
75 cents 6 months’ trial trip. 

















of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Da- 
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St. Paul Jobeboers Union. 


Cc. H. KELLOGG, D. KR. NOYES, Vice-Presidents. 


W. B. DEAN, President. 


C. M. GRIGGS, Treasurer. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 
Larkin & Smith. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 

CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Marvin & Cammack. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
FLOUR. 
St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 
* PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
Cummings, Fillebrown & Co. 
B. Presley & Co. 
9 FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 








GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 

GROCERS. 

Allen, Moon & Co, 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 
Yanz, Griggs & Howes. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 

Nicols & Dean. 


LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 


P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Rossum. 


‘ LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 


J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary. 
Rogers & Ordway, 
H. P Rugg & Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 

August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 
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The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 


Population in 1880, 760. 


menensed wale Gf MEOBANET 19: IGBD 5. ..5 ooo ccccsccccccccccsccocsens $517,927 


Assessed value of property in 1888, over 
Real Estate Transfers for 1885 





$667,356 Private Schools in 1888 





Banks Jan., 1889........ 
$5,000,000 Private Schools in 1875... 


A. S. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford. 

NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Arthur, Warren & Abbott, 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
NOTIONS AND TOYS. 

G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Averill, Carpenter & Co. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 

PROVISIONS. 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SOAP. 
Minnesota Soap Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. S. Crippen & Co. 
WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 

Geo. Benz & Sons. 


W. L. Perkins & Co. 
D. Aberle & Co. 


TACOMA. 


the Head of Navigation, and 


Look at the following evidences of its growth: 


Population, March, 1889, 22,000 to 25,000. 


WErTerrrrerirry Lr SoecccccccsscccocccossO 
TOEeTETErErerererirrrererererrrrrrre re Tire .0 


Real Estate Transfers for 1888 $8,855,598 
Coal shipped in 1882 (Tons) 56,300 
Coal shipped in 1888 (Tons) 272,529 
Crop of Hops in 1881 (Bales) 6,098 
Crop of Hops in 1888 (Bales) 40,000 
Lumber exported in 1888, over (Feet) 73,000,000 
Wheat shipped in 1888..... hs: 5 06:05 SEV OR Mie CHVO MTT. DOT « (Bushels) 2,528,400 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1880........... cccccccccccccccccvcccecece 136 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1888 

Regular Steamers in 1880...... Peneteve deraicvecasan ardosic ined GAseretee aden Sita bao te 6 
Regular Steamers in 1888, March 

I sii-siee4 tdnddieedaihaveneds bssrotedetha leah DON tral dldslone are anid maar 1 





Public Schools in 1880 

Public Schools in 1888 

Value of Public School Property $150.000 
WRG, SD NON PIII 6 oso. cosdcccccccadcebsvesssucdedscus 150.000 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887 $1,000,000 
Money spent in Building improvements in 1888 2,148,572 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887................eeeeeeeees 90,000 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888............eeeeeeeees . - -26%,200 
Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . ..250,000 
Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888... .506,000 
The N. P. R. R. Co. will spend this year (1889) on Terminal Im- 


provements. $1,000,000. 
~ 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 

TACOMA now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu- 
facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 


General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 
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MINNESOTA. 


WISCONSIN. 





ORECON. 





DULUTH! 


If you want perfectly safe investments that will yield 
LARGE PROFITS, BUY DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is growing rapidly and has a great future and 
roperty is cheap. We have avery large and selected 
ist of Dock Property, Cheap Acre Property and Acres 
suitable for immediate Platting, and improved and un- 
improved Business Property. 
For particulars call on or write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. Duluth, Minn. 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, . . $500,000. 
al 
Surplus, : . . 


20,000. 


C. H. BraeLow, Vice Pres. 


W. R. MERRIAM, Pres. 
Geo. C. Power, Asst. Cash. 


F. A. Seymoun, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $500,000. 





DIRECTORS: 


E. F Drake, J. W. Bishop, 
John L. Merriam, Pr D. R. Noyes, 
Maurice Auerbach,” F. A. Seymour, 
A. H. Wilder, E. N. Saunders, 
L D. Hodge,. W.S8. Culbertson, 


A. B. Stickney, 
J.T. Averill, 
Chas. H. Bigelow, 
W. R. Merriam, 
B. Beaupre. 





COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Avents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - - MINN., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City Property of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will doitfor you. © 

pe Send for their explanatory pamphlet. 





HENRY P. UPHAM, Prest. E. H. BAILBY, Cashier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


THE 


First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $500,000. 


r diisieiiaminemame 
Directors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, Greenleaf Clark, H. E. Thompson, 
H. R. Bigelow, J. J. Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
E. H. Bailey. 





TACOMA, 





JOHN A. BARDON, 
aA, SSA LE 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


SUPEKLOR,. WISCONSIN. 





Established 1888. 
ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANKERS. 


G. B. MASON, - 
ASHLAND, WIS. 


Collections promptly attended to and correspondence 
solicited. 


J. 8. ELLIS. J. T. GREGORY. 


Cashier. 


EDWARDS & QUAM, 
REAL ESTATE, 


We own an Addition near the great Blast Furnace, 
Ashland; also deeded farms in Dakota and Kansas. Can 
satisfy customers as to terms as we only handle our cwn 
property. Will save customers commission. 

English, Scandinavian and German spoken. 


First National Bank Building, ASHLAND, WIS. 





WASHINCTON. 


PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for froin one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen 





Years’ Residence, 





WALTERS & COMPANY, 


The Leading Real Estate Dealers, 


(P. O. Box 30), - ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


Investments made and guaranteedfor non-residents. 





BEN E. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 


BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


ELLENSBURG, BANKERS. WasH. TER. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility over 8500,000. 
C ndents: National Park Bank, N. Y.; National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 
land. Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London¥Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seatt! 





IF YOU WANT 


Special Numbers 


containing illustrated artic- 
les on the principal cities or 
regions of the Northwest—in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota, 
Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 
settlement and business they now present, send us 15 
cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 








Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000, 





President, D. P. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DURHAM. 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. WortTman, 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
on New York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 

Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. 





Established 1859. Established 1859, 


LADD & TILTON, 


BANKERS, 
PORTLAND, - - OREGON, 
Transact a General Banking Business. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
Eastern States. 
no ag. Exchange and Cee age oy Transfers sold on New 
F 





York, Washington, Chicago, St Louis, Denver, Omaha, 
San Francisco, and various points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 


Exchang® sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. 


‘The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





Established 1820. 


YOUNG & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING & SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


No. 43 North Seventh St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


Western Bank Note Co., 


CHICAGO. 


Finest Quality on Steel Plates. 





Engravers and Printers. 


~ DRAFTS, | | CHECK 


CERTIFICATES, | BONDS | CHECKS, 


DIPLOMAS. 
Bills of Exchange, Letter and Bill Headings, 
Portraits, Cards, etc. 
FIRST-CLASS 
Commercial Lithography, Safety Papers and Safety Tints. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
WESTERN BANK NOTE COoO., 


300-306 Dearborn St., CuicaGgo, ILLINOIS. 








TC. BROCEENBROUG EI, Ir.. 


WASH. TER. 


Special attention given to investing money for non-residents in Tacoma Real Estate. First Mortgage Loans placed on Improved 


Tacoma Real Estate, 9 per cent. being guaranteed to the lender. 
Hon. W. Q. Gresham, Judge U. 8. Circuit Court. Chicago; Roswell-Smith, E 


References by permission: 
Fire Ins. Co., N.Y! A 


. B. Hull, Morristown, N.J.; J. W. Joice, Bishup M. 
nati, O.; Fowler National Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; Indiana National Bank, Fafayette, Ind. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


r Correspondence solicited. 
_Ro -. Pres. Century Co..N. Y.; H.H. Lamport, Esq., Pres. Continental 
E. Church, Cincinnati, O.; lherchants National Bank, Chicago, II1.; Citizens National Bank, Cincin- 








ESTABLISHED 1881. 
Paid Up Capital, $100,000. 


Surplus and Reserve, $30,000. 
We have had over eight years’ experience in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, 
by prrenoiee to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies, and Capitalists, that have inve 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


esirability of our securities, and court the strictest examination of our FIFLD, Our METHOD and our RECORD. 





GUARANTEED 7 PER CENT. MORTGAGES. 


and base our claim for future patronage upon the RECORD that we have made. We refer 
sted with this Company.\ We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety 


Address, GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Sec’y, Grand Forks, Dak., or-J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall St., New York. 


INCORPORATED 1884- 
TEN YEAR 64 PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
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HOLLANDERS AND RUSSIANS IN DAKOTA. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


I left Bismarck on May 24th, to go South into the 
new settlements in Emmons and Campbell counties, 
where the Hollanders and Russians are fast filling up 
the country. Without having any very definite plan 
of travel further than the first fifty miles, my purpose 
was not to come back over the same route but to 
work on southward until I could strike one of the 
branches of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road in South Dakota. Arriving in Bismarck at 
one o’clock, by two I was already on the road, with a 
good team, a spring wagon with two seats and a 
driver with no knowledge of the region we were to 
travel in. ‘‘Can’t say when your team will come 
back,” I said to Robidou, the French Canadian 
liveryman, ‘‘but it will come sooner or later and the 
driver will bring you the five dollars a day you ask 
for its hire.” 

The hour in Bismarck was spent with L. E. Quigg, 
the New York Tribune correspondent, whose letters 
during the past three months from the two Dakotas 
have attracted wide attention, and have done much 
in the way of enlightening the rather obtuse Eastern 
mind on the characteristics and resources of these 
coming States. Mr. Quigg is a bright, sociable young 
man of about thirty. He was a country editor before 
joining the Tribune staff, owning a paper at 
Flushing, Long Island. Whitelaw Reid was a 
country editor himself in his younger days, and 
many of the best men on the Tribune got their 
start in journalism on the country press. 

We drove through a chilling rain for three 

hours—good for the wheat, but bad for the tem- 
per of travelers—and were glad to find shelter 
before night in the hospitable home of the Camp- 
bells, who have a sheep ranch on the bank of the 
Missouri, about twenty miles south of Bismarck. 
I was the guest of these agreeable Scotch High- 
landers one day last Fall, and was happy to see 
once more through the driving rain their pleasant 
log houses and their corrals and barns, the great 
bend of the majestic Missouri, and the cotton- 
wood groves upon the shore; doubly happy when 
made welcome to a good fire and an easy chair, 
and later to a good supper and much good con- 
versation. The two sons Dugald and James came 
in from the care of the sheep, wet, but cheery, 
and in the evening the family party was joined 
by Mr. Scott, a young Virginian, who alternated 
negro melodies with the Scotch ballads sung by 
the daughter of the household. 

Next morning the sun shone brightly and we 
were on the road at eight o’clock, following the 
river bottoms for an hour and passing a log farm 
house every half mile. Then we turned east- 
ward into the hills and for about twenty-five 





miles drove across a country wholly unsettled. The 
land is good for tillage on the hill-slopes as well as in 
the valleys, and there is everywhere excellent graz- 
ing, but settlers have not yet made their way into the 
region. Crossing Sand Creek, where there are a few 
ranches, and traversing a handsome upland prairie 
we caught sight of the buildings of the Beaver Creek 
settlement. A white school house and a big red barn 
were the conspicuous objects. These with a store, a 
blacksmith shop and three or four dwellings, form the 
village of Winchester. The Beaver Creek Valley is 
one of the prettiest stretches of agricultural country 
in Dakota. Its settlement was due to the efforts of C. 
H. Bumstead, who was formerly a train dispatcher 
on the Lehigh Valley Railroad, at Ithaca, New York, 
and who came to Dakota six years ago in search of 
health for himself and his wife. He is now the lead- 
ing man of Emmons County, clerk of the court, land 
attorney, merchant, farmer and stockman. 

It was Sunday, and the teams hitched near the 
school house showed that religious services were 
being held there. The houses were all deserted, so 
we drove to the meeting. Entering the building I 
saw a young woman standing on the platform and 
reading what I took to be a sermon by Talmadge. 
At the close of the reading she requested one of the 
brethren to ‘‘lead in prayer,” and the prayer ended 
she led the singing with the help of a cabinet organ. 





The half dozen men in the congregation greeted the 
stranger when the services were over, and a little 
Jater I was established in a rocking chair in the 
large living room in Mr. Bumstead’s house which 
serves as kitchen, dining-room and parlor. The 
leader of the church services joined the family at din- 
ner and was, as I had guessed, the school teacher. 
The regular minister, it was explained, had been 
called away for the day to a congregation thirty miles 
distant. His wife was holding services that morn- 
ing at a settlement twenty-five miles distant in an- 
other direction, but was expected home in time to 
conduct the evening services. 

We talked of farming in the Beaver Creek district, 
where Mr. Bumstead said the wheat crop had always 
succeeded well except in the drouth of 1886, of the 
excellent openings for more settlers, and of the need 
of a railroad Mr. Bumstead expected the Mil- 
waukee company to build northward from Eureka as 
far as the valley another year, and he wondered why 
the Northern Pacific did not extend its Fargo and 
Southwestern branch from Edgeley through to the 
Missouri. It would pass through a country at least 
twenty-five per cent. better he said, than that between 
Jamestown and Bismarck. He believed that all 
things considered, climate, soil, water, grass and tim- 
ber, the Beaver Creek Valley was the best country 
for farmers in North Dakota. 
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INTERIOR OF HOLLAND-DUTCH FARM HOUSE, NORTH DAKOTA, 
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We drove out after dinner to call on a German 
farmer who has a good house, a well-managed farm 
and two stalwart sons to help him prosper. The 
minister’s wife returned before nightfall, tired, but 
full of enthusiasm. She and her husband formerly 
lived in Mineral Ridge, Trumbull County, Ohio— 
Gary is their name. They get $100 a year from the 
Home Missions fund of the Methodist Church and the 
settlers have undertaken to raise $500 more for them. 
These two well-educated and devoted people cover 
with their journeys and ministrations a country half 
as large as the State of Connecticut for a compensa- 
tion of $600 a year. 

We were on the road early next morning. Crossing 
Beaver Creek, a deep, clear stream, with an occasional 
oak tree standing amid the thickets of wild roses on 
its banks, we were soon out of the settlements. The 
road led across a fine rolling prairie country, all well 
suited for general farming and stock-raising. We 
traversed fifteen miles of vacant country, and then, 
near the southern line of Emmons County, which is 
also the southern boundary of North Dakota, we en- 
tered a strip of country some ten miles wide by per- 
haps thirty long from east to west, occupied by Hol- 
land Dutch settlers. The first comers were from 
Michigan and Iowa, and had already lived for several 
years in America. They wrote to kinsfolks and 
friends in Holland of the broad, fertile Dakota 
prairies, where land could be had for nothing, and a 
heavy immigration was the result. There are now 
probably not less than 3,000 Hollanders in Emmons 
and McIntosh counties. They are a thrifty, in- 
dustrious people and always do well, however poor 
they may be when they arrive here. Their houses 


and barns are built of sod, and they use oxen for 
work animals for two or three years until they have 
sold one or two wheat crops and can afford to buy a 
team of horses. 


The Hollander at whose place we 

















ON A KORTH DAKOTA HORSE RANCH. 


halted for dinner told me that when he got upon his 
claim his entire possessions consisted of an ox team, 
a wagon, a breaking plow, some little household gear, 
five dollars in money and a wife and two children. 

I examined the architecture of his sod house, while 
waiting for dinner. The walls were about four feet 
thick, with small embrasures for the windows. The 
roof was of boards supported by rafters and covered 
with tarred paper upon which rested one layer of sod. 
Besides the living room there were two small bed 
rooms and a large wing room used for storing imple- 
ments, harness and seed grain. Imagine how much 
warmer this structure must be, with its enormous 
earthwork walls, plastered within, than the flimsy 
little board houses the American settlers usually build 
on the prairies. The Hollanders have two stores in 
their settlement and a sod church. Their newspaper 
is published in Holland, Michigan and is called the 
Grondwet (Constitution). They expect a large addi- 
tion to their numbers this year. No foreign element 
learns English as readily as these people. In char- 
acter they are phlegmatic, slow and serious, indus- 
trious, saving, orderly and moral. 

After leaving the Holland settlement my road led 
across the northeastern corner of Campbell County 
and into McPherson County and for some thirty 
miles ran through a region newly peopled with Rus- 
sians. They are Russians in nationality, these recent 
settlers on the wide, undulating prairies of South Da- 
kota, and Russians, too, in their dress and manners, 
but their language is German. They come from the 
provinces bordering upon the Black Sea, near Odessa, 
where their ancestors were colonized by a German 
princess who married into the family of the Czar. 
Very likely there has been intermarrying with Sclavs, 
for the round, flat faces of many of the people I met 
are distinctly Russian. The men wear cloth caps 
with big visors in summer and tall lambskin caps of 





Tartar form in winter. Their loose trowsers are 
tucked into the tops of their stout cowhide boots. 
The women wear asmall woolen shawl on their heads 
in winter and a big handkerchief of silk or cotton in 
summer. Their outer garb consists of a short sacque 
coming down to the hips and a short, full skirt reach- 
ing scarcely to the tops of their thick shoes. I found 
no trouble in understanding their German, in spite of 
many queer words and a broad, indistinct pronuncia- 
tion. In fact the settlers take it for granted that 
everybody speaks their language. A gigantic old 
fellow stopped us on the road to scold about our 
having taken the old road across his plowed field in- 
stead of following a new trail half a mile around it. 
He was in a furious passion and growled about rich 
folks disregarding the rights of the poor. I tried to 
pacify him by telling him that my driver and myself 
were strangers in the country and had only followed 
the beaten track. This old brute had dug a pit and 
rolled a lot of boulders in the road where it de- 
scended from his field into a narrow coulee and it was 
with great difficulty that we got safely around his 
fortification. Another man, wearing gold earrings 
and driving a wagon with his wife and three children, 
halted us to ask the way to the house of some relative 
on Spring Creek and to chat about the crops and the 
weather. 

The improvements of these Russians gave me a 
good opinion of their character and their value toa 
new country as settlers. They are great workers and 
the women and children help the men in the field. 1 
saw women driving harrows, women holding plows 
and women and children picking up stones. These 
people are not at all afraid of stony land. They 
gather up the boulders and use them to make stone 
walls around their garden patches or to build barns. 
They say the stony land is better than the smooth 
land when once the stones are removed. American 
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settlers on the prairies never use the stony patches 
for plow land; it takes too much work to take the 
poulders off. The typical Russian farm house in 
Dakota is built of sods and plastered outside and in- 
side with a brown coating of prairie mud mixed with 
a little lime. Sometimes the roof is thatched with 
straw, but oftener it is made of sods laid upon boards. 
The dwelling is at one end of the long building, the 
granary in the middle and the stable at the other end. 
Usually a few house plants show through the panes 
of the small windows. If the settler has much stock 
he builds a barn of sod walls and a straw roof sup- 
ported on poles hauled from the river thirty miles or 
more distant. I saw some barns built entirely of 
stone and some with stone walls four or five feet high 
and sod above them. The two or three wooden 
houses we passed had stone walls built around and 
against them and reaching up haif way to the top of 
the windows. 

As a class the Russian immigrants in Dakota bring 
with them more means than the Dutch or the Scan- 
dinavians. ‘This can be seen by the superior char- 
acter of their improvements, their teams, wagons and 
farm implements. With their thrift and industry 
they are sure to get ahead. Their only extravagance 
is said to be occasional indulgence in whiskey or beer. 
The movement from Southern Russia to Dakota 
began about eight years ago, the first immigrants 
settling near Yankton. Nobody knows how many 
thousands of them there are now in the Territory. 
They are constantly arriving in large numbers. The 
only explanation I have heard of the movement was 
that given by a grizzly old fellow in a Tartar cap who 
answered my question sententiously: ‘Zw viel Leut 
und zu wenig Land”—too many people and too 
little land. 

My long drive ended at Eureka, a raw, new town 
at the terminus of one of the many branches of the 
Milwaukee road. 
This branch was 
built in 1887 from 
Roscoe north into 
McPherson Coun- 
ty, and where it 
stopped a town 
speedily grew up. 
The Russian set- 
tlers poured in up- 
on the free Gov- 
ernment lands in 
the surrounding 
country and the 
place boomed. 
Merchants, beer- 
sellers, money- 
lenders and law- 
yers hastened to 
the spot. Every- 
body was afraid 
the road would go 
further north next 
year or the year 
after, so nobody 
was willing to take 
the risks of mak- 
ing permanent im- 
provements. Eu- 
reka is therefore a town of painted shanties, where 
people are camping rather than living. It does a big 
business, however. The streets are encumbered with 
gaily painted wagons and agricultural machinery 
and five wheat warehouses await the growing crop. 
German is the language of the place and there are 
German signs on most of the stores and offices, an- 
nouncing Billige Preise, or Geld auf Land und Vieh. 
I sat for an hour in a store kept by a Russian, and 
chatted with the people who came in. They were all 
of the European peasant type, coarse and rude, but 
shrewd and wise within the limited circle of their ex- 
perience. They talked about the hard condition of the 
farmer in Russia, where the land is owned by nobles 
who live in Moscow, St. Petersburg or Paris, and where 
the rent and taxes take more than a third of the pro- 























A RUSSIAN FARM HOUSE, NORTH DAKOTA. 


ducts. If a peasant owns forty acres there, they said, 
he is looked upon as arich man. They were all pleased 
with Dakota and especially happy over their owner- 
ship of large areas of fertile land. Most of them take 
a pre-emption claim first and when they have proven 
up and paid for it at the end of six months they file 
on a homestead and thus secure 320 acres. Some 
take a tree claim of 160 acres besides. 

The foreigners are steadily occupying the vacant 
lands in both North and South Dakota. All immi- 
gration movements at the present time which are of 
sufficient volume to be noticeable and to push the 
lines of settlement further from the railroads are 
foreign in their character—Scandinavian, German or 
Russian. The new American settlers go mainly to 
the towns or distribute themselves through the older 
farming regions. The foreigner seeks the new land 





A LAKE IN LOGAN COUNTY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


and does not mind being forty or fifty miles from a 
railroad. The American settler, as a rule, goes fur- 
ther west to find a still newer region where there are 
opportunities for speculation in claims and town lots. 
The foreigner seeks a permanent home, and where 
he stops he means to stay the rest of his life. His 
children will inherit the land where he is now break- 
ing the virgin sod. Already the foreign element pre- 
dominates in many counties. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that the population of these two great 
prairie States is not destined to be made up in larger 
proportion of native Americans, but fortunately the 


foreign settlers who are flocking in can read and™ 


write and come from the more intelligent and enter- 
prising class of the peasantry. It requires some 
special energy of character and some thrift and money 








saving for a man to transfer his family from Eastern 
Europe to the Western plains of America. The 
stupid and incompetent remain where they were 
born. These peasant settlers in Dakota are in favor 
of public education and of orderly society. They 
appreciate the blessings of American liberty and of 
the ownership of American soil. 

They are excellent farmers too. They till the soil 
thoroughly and take good care of theircattle. Their 
muscle will subdue the wild country and their industry 
and thrift will make it in time a land of plenty. 
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A PREACHER EATING HIS HORSE. 





There was no church in Van Buren. A Methodist 
itinerant was sent there. One house was open to 
him—the tavern—and to that he went and put up. 
He interviewed 
mine host. ‘*What 
is the chance for a 
Methodist preacher 
here?” ‘The reply 
was that it was the 
same as for any 
other man, if he 
had money. ‘But 
if I have no mon- 
ey?” The chances 
were bad enough. 
“What do you 
charge for board?” 
said the circuit- 
rider. The rates 
were given. ‘‘Look 
at my horse,” said 
he. ‘*What do you 
think he is worth?” 
The animal, doubt- 
less, was good mid- 
dling, for our 
preachers are not 
novices about 
horses, and no men 
have better use for 
them. That pre- 
liminary settled, 
the preacher proceeded in a very straightforward 
style with the host. ‘‘Sir, turn my horse into your 
stable, and when you think I have eaten up the value 
of him, let me know, and I will either change my 
quarters or provide other means of paying my bills.” 
He went to work—laid siege to the place in the name 
of the Lord, and before the horse was eaten up the 
town capitulated. The people presented him his 
horse, all charges paid, and his own bill besides, 
fitted out ‘‘the parson” in a new suit of clothes, and 
from that day Christianity has had a firm footing in 
Van Buren.—Methodist Protestant. 

We believe it was a Bridgeport man who advertised: 
‘Persons who wish to procure a good mule will do 
well to see me before purchasing elsewhere.” 
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Natives of Northern Alaska. 


A writer familiar with the uncivilized Esquimaux 
of far Northern Alaska says that they are the most 
abject beings he ever saw. ‘They neither wash nor 
comb their hair, and they wear dirty, filthy garments 
year in and year out. Esquimaux means ‘‘raw fish- 
eater;”’ their diet is chiefly fish and game kept until 
it is in a state of putrefaction, when to them it is 
most delicious. Raw blubber of the whale is a great 
delicacy. Their manner of eating is dog-like. Fix- 
ing their teeth in a piece of blubber, with a dull knife 
they saw off the portion which the mouth will not 
admit. The men hunt and fish while all other work 
is done by the women. They know nothing of mar- 
riage vows; they cohabit, separate and take new 
mates at pleasure, one man often having a succes- 
sion of wives. The old-time custom of tattooing the 
face, arms, and breasts is still practiced. The women 
wear ivory studs in the lower lip in which is inserted 
their sewing-needle for convenience, when not in use. 
The men also have these apertures with bone or ivory 
studs in their ears, in which rings are inserted. This 
same fashion prevails largely in Southeastern Alaska. 
‘Out of the fashion out of the world,” is as true of 
them as of us. There is much caste among them, 
and it would be hard to find a more conservative and 
conventional people.—Sitkha Alashan. 


A Touch of Romance. 

Mr. Geo. Strong of Jamestown, and Miss Annie 
Wenser of Devonshre, England, were united in mar- 
riage Saturday afternoon at the Episcopal church, 
Rev. A. Buchanan performing the ceremony. 

There is a little of the element of romance con- 
nected with the history of the marriage. Mr. Strong 
is a widower, having lost his former wife about 
twelve months ago. His brother in England recently 
became aware of his desire to secure another help- 
meet. The idea occurred to him that as there were 
more than enough Devonshire girls to go around it 
would be the eminently proper thing for him to do to 
select one for his brother. Accordingly the eligible 
young ladies of his acquaintance were canvassed and 
a selection made. The result was correspondence, 
exchange of photographs and an engagement. About 
ten days ago the bride arrived in Jamestown and as 
the soon-to-be husbaml and wife had not seen one 
another before, they spent a week in getting better 
acquainted. Kyerything was mutually satisfactory 
and so the marriage was solemnized Saturday, as 
above stated. 

Mr. Strong has been a resident of Jamestown for 
some time and is well known here. For several 
years he was engaged in the market gardening busi- 
ness, but of late has been in the employ of the rail- 
road company. The bride is a pleasant, prepossessing 
appearing lady, who has demonstrated that she pos- 
sesses courage and pluck equal to that of the typical 
Dakota girl.—Jamestown, (N. Dak.) Alert. 


i He Was a Masher. 


A lady who lives in the suburbs was down in the 
city last evening buying marketing. She had a large 
basket full and was going to the corner of Ninth 
Street and St. Helen’s Avenue for the purpose of | 
taking the Motor line for her home. She hasa petite 
and rather youthful figure, but is about fifty years of 
age and has been a widow for a decade. A dapper 
young man, who was also a ‘‘masher,” saw her and 


approaching, asked if he might not help her home 


young men, and especially mashers, therefore she 
told the young man he might see her home and carry 
her basket. He thought he had made an immense 
hit, and he also thought in the dim light that the 
widow was a beautiful young lady. The widow 
transferred her basket to the dapper young man’s 
arm and relinquishing her idea of riding home in the 
horse cars in order that she might have a large bushel 
basket full of fun, she started with her escort for a 
walk of about fifteen, life size, full length squares. 
The basket got frightfully heavy in about five blocks; 
in ten it was a huge, white elephant, and by the time 
the two reached the lady’s residence it was one of the 
pyramids of Egypt, and the dapper young man was 
badly blown and altogether broken up. The widow 
rang the bell at her door and a grown young lady 
came asking: ‘‘Why, ma, what did you ring the bell 
for? The door was not locked.” The dapper young 
man almost fainted, and when the widow said, 
‘*‘Won’t you come in, sir? My husband would be very 
glad to see you,” he was paralyzed. But he recovered 
quickly and went away from there, and that widow 
has been having convulsive fits of laughter ever since, 
in which she is ably seconded by her daughter and 
the remainder of the family. The masher has been 
taking iron and quinine ever since to build up his 
strength.—Tacoma Globe. 





Hunting the Mountain Lion. 


Hanging in front of Mr. A. W. Wright’s meat 
market to-day is a monster cougar, which was brought 
in this morning from the North Arm by Mr. Albert 
Evans, on whose premises it was found in a trap at 
an early hour this morning. Mrs. Evans heard the 
wailings of the animal, whose fore right leg was in a 
trap. The enraged ‘animal made great efforts to be 
released from the iron jaws which held it a prisoner 
evidently much against its will. On seeing Mrs. 
Evans, the fury of the animal knew no bounds. It 
hissed, crouched and then sprang as far as its chain 
would let it reach; but all of no avail. Mrs. Evans, 
fearing trouble if the enraged monster got away from 
the death grip in which it was held, ran to the house 
and got a rifle which was loaded already with a 
cartridge. 

With the weapon raised to her shoulder and a 
“bead” taken on the animal’s right ear, when within 
a distance of twenty feet of it she drew trigger, when 
the animal fell a quivering mass in the agonies of 
death. The ‘‘drop” was so complete that in a second 
or two life was extinct. This indeed is the act of a 
courageous woman, determined to protect her own 
life, that of her family and their livestock. The dead 
brute weighed about 150 pounds; is close upon seven 
feet from the tip of its tail to the mouth, in which is 
to be observed a mass of huge teeth. It was in fine 
condition, having evidently fared well on the fatlings 
of the best flocks of that section. Mr. Evans yester- 
day had killed a young calf, and it is supposed the 
smell of the gore attracted the cougar to the spot. It 
is not known whether the government offers a reward 
for the capture of this, the most ferocious of all the 
wild animals which prow! through our forests, and 
live on stock whenever they approach where there 
are settlements. If not, a liberal reward should be 
given, for it isa very destructive animal.— Vancouver 
World. 


A Whirling Tower of Water. 


A couple of our British Columbia Creek fishermen 
report a curious story. They made a trip yesterday 
afternoon toward San Juan Island. Though there 
was a nice fresh breeze, it was still a mile from the 
northwestern end of the island and the boat found 
herself at once in very smooth water. There was 
absolutely not a breath of wind and there was scarcely 
a ripple on the water, while at a distance the sea was 
rough. Accustomed as they are to the sea, they 
never had seen such a phenomenon. When they 
were regarding the smooth surface there rose at once, 
a short distance ahead of the boat, an immense water- 
spout, and quickly ascending to a height of about 
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eighty feet, almost immediatdly began working tow- 








ard the boat. Inured to hardship, and almost con- 
stantly facing danger in one form or another, fisher- 
men are not easily alarmed, but when the great pillar 
of swirling water began to approach in a direct line 
toward the boats the heart of the men almost stood still, 

As there was absolutely not a breath of wind, 
nothing could be done to avoid what appeared to be 
almost certain death, and the two men could only 
stand by and await their fate. But again an unex- 
pected thing happened. The spout, instead of strik- 
ing the boat, suddenly began to retreat in the same 
direction from which it came, and when apparently 
in the same place where it rose, suddenly collapsed 
with a great splash. The fresh breeze rose imme- 
diately and the dead calm disappeared. 

The fisherman say that they do not exaggerate 
anything. They were sober, in fact they never drink, 
and the story is perfectly true. They are very glad 
of their escape, for they were saved only by a miracle. 
— Victoria Standard. 





The Red Man’s Valuation of an Oath. 


A Winnebago Indian named William Hensley was 
arrested for stealing a yoke of cattle of another In- 
dian, George Sapp, and brought to Pender for a pre- 
liminary hearing. In behalf of the State was the 
newly elected County Attorney, Guy L. Graves, 
assisted by Mell C. Jay of Dakota City, and on the 
other side was J. G. Arthur, the defeated candidate 
for County Attorney on the Republican ticket in the 
recent election. 

Every inch of ground was bitterly contested by the 
opposing lawyers. Jay and Graves got the decision 
of the Judge on several very difficult questions of law, 
and all motions were decided in their favor until the 
owner of the cattle, George Sapp, was called to the 
witness stand. By this time Jay was in jubilant 
spirits, as he had conquered everything so far, and 
looked as though he yearned for more territory to 
subdue. The counsel for the defence objected to the 
witness as being an Indian and incapable of compre- 
hending the nature of an oath. He read law by the 
hour to show precedents where Indian witnesses could 
not understand the nature of an oath. Jay madea 
strong plea to prove that Indians were capable of 
knowing what was meant by an oath. Then the 
Judge requested Jay to question the witness in regard 
to an oath. 

‘*Do you understand the nature of an oath?” asked 
Jay. 

“It is something that can be bought for $3; that is 
what I got for it when I was a scout in the army,” 
replied the witness. 

“Do you know what would be the consequences if 
you swore to a falsehood?” 

**When I was scouting in the army I got $3.” 

Here the court room was turned into confusion 
with merriment, and when order was restored Jay 
sprang to his feet and shouted: 

‘Take him away; he don’t know what an oath is; 
he don’t know anything. Take him away!”’—Omaha 
Herald. 


The Real Estate Boomer. 

The New York Tribune has the following story of 
Western ways from a man who has just got back to 
that city: 

‘* * Excuse me a minute,’ says the rustler, ‘ that’s 
the telephone bell.’ He puts his ear to the receiver, 
and after a moment shouts: ‘Can’t say till I look at 
the books.’ Then to his caller: ‘Gentleman at the 
Victoria wants to know if lots 9 to 12, block Ein 
Skinner’s addition, can be had for $450 each.’ Then 
the rustler rustles the leaves of a big book, consults 
a bogus sale list, and shouts into the telephone: ‘Sold 
this morning to a Toronto syndicate to build gas 
works on. Very sorry. Good-by. What’s that? 
The same numbers in the next block, do you say? 
Holdon. Ill see. More rustling of the leaves of the 
ledger. Then he shouts again; ‘Yes, they’re gone 
too. Montreal man going to erect a brewery. You 


should have taken them yesterday when you were 
here. 
out before the week closes.’ 


Ll bet you ten to one the whole plot is sold 
Then he talks awhile to 
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his visitor, only to be interrupted by another ring of 
the telephone. ‘Hello, who is it ? The Albemarle ? 
Oh, the Marlborough. Well, go ahead. Who are 
you? Oh, yes, you were out here this morning. 
Want those lots reserved for you? How long? Can’t 
do it. ‘Two days the outside. Well, I'll reserve for 
three days but not six. Not the corner oné, two or 
three people have been asking for it to-day. 1 might 
have sold it but expected you to close to-night. That 
corner lot,’ he adds, coming back to his visitor to 
whom he has already made up his mind he will sell 
it, ‘seems to be a favorite. The adjoining one on the 
north has been set apart by the owner of the plot for 
a church; the next one to the west was bought yester- 
day by a man whose stock of dry goods is on the way 
and will be here before he can get his building up, I 
am afraid.’ 

“And so it went. He sold that corner lot of course. 
He sold the whole plot of 320 acres in a fortnight by 
the aid of consummate gall, a concealed battery in 
his desk that rang the telephone bell when 
he wanted it, and capital enough to get a lot 
of lumber on the land, hire a few men to dig 
foundation holes, lay brick here and there, 
and erect the frame work of half a dozen 
buildings. His dupes did all the rest; sup- 
plemented his building operations and paid 
him the money. When he had sold it all he 
gold the lum ber too, and went away, and 
with the gentle rustler went the money and 
the boom. And now a fine growth of wild 
mustard fills the yawing cellars, oat crops 
are gathered on the town hall piazza, and the 
rest of Prospect Heights is buried among 
miles of prairie grass.” 








The Rustler. 


In the Dakotan vocabulary there are two 
words, “‘rustler” and ‘*boom,’’ which occur 
with marked frequency in every conversa- 
tion. The rustler is the direct product of 
blizzard. He moves with a quick, resistless 
force. He does not rest for sleep or food. 
He knows no weariness of the flesh, He 
has no doubts or fears. He believes and he 
is an inspirer of faith. He will build a 
hotel of 300 rooms on a street motor rail- 
way on the blank prairie and wait for a 
town to grow up around it. The town 
always comes, if he be a genuine rustler. 

You can’t tell him by his looks, nor by 
the cut of his clothes. His grammar is 
often addled, and he makes a bib of his 
napkin at the table. But when he turns 
himself loose upon a project with money 
in it the project projects. It looms. It 
yawns. He keeps it ever in the way of your 





PLAIN LANGUAGE FrOM TRUTHFUL JAMES. 





Which I wish to remark,— 
And my language is plain,— 
That for ways that are dark 
And tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 
Which the same I would rise to explain. 


Ab Sin was his name; 
And I shall not deny 

In regard to the same 
What that name might imply, 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike, 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third; 
And quite soft was the skies; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way I despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand: 





But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 

With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 
In the game “he did not understand.” 


In his sleves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs,— 

Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts; 

And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers,—that’s wax. 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 
And tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar,— 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 
BRET HARTE. 
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OSKALOOSA. 





“In Oskaloosa, Kansas, all the City Officers from the 
Mayor down are Women.”—Evrchange. 


Have you heard of that feminine ruse—a 
New plan to keep evils at bay, 
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In the Kansas town called Oskaloosa, 
Where the women have absolute sway? 


No man has a chance to get “high” there, 
And “smile’’ with a friend and a glass; 

In no brawling row will you die there, 
For nothing like that comes to pass. 


’Tis a wonderful place. This idea 

The world in its progress must mark; 
For they say (as it is in Corea) 

All the men are kept in after dark. 





Of course while the women are ruling, 
The men rock the cradle and sew; 

Darn the stockings and manage the schooling, 
And do what they nowhere else do. 


The cooking they daily attend to, 
Scrub often, have everything shine; 
Make beds, sweep and clean-house, and mend, 
too; 
But may not drink whisky or wine, 


Nor punch nor French brandy, nor any rum, 
But milk, and, perhaps, lemonade; 

Tis a short cut to bring the Millennium, 
And make the “Old Nick” sore afraid. 


I wonder, what courting is done there, 
If the maidens are courted, or choose. 

A bachelor well might be wone there— 
How could he a maiden refuse? 


Oh, girls of renowned Oskaloosa, 
Why will you not rise and explain? 

Does a fellow slip into the noose—a 
Meek captive for you to retain? 


Famed city of fem’nine direction, 
Is it pleasant your vassal to be? 

Your scheme wears so strange a complexion 
I dare not go out there to see. 


IT admit you might charm and impress us 
So much we might never come back; 
But if ruled in a way to distress us, 
We should say then—A-lags and A-lack! 








eyes, and before you know it you begin to 
see rainbows around it. 

He cares nothing for money after it is 
made. Ask, and itisgiven you. ‘Tell him 
a tale of woe, and out comes his purse. He would 
moulder in a week be hind a desk or in a count- 
ing-room. He is always on the lope. To-day 
he is getting options on corner lots in Pierre. To- 
morrow he is building mills at Yankton. Then 
he is off to St. Paul bulldozing “Jim” Hill for 
more railroads, or off to New York placing the 
stock of a new loan and trust company. He is 
interested in everything. He lets no enterprise es- 
cape him. They’ll all pay, he says, or all “bust.” 
There is no middle line out here.—Dakota Cor. N. 
Y. Tribune. 2 


The Gale Blew Off His Whiskers. 


Having been informed that in crossing the lower 
bridge Wednesday night Constable McGarvey had a 
portion of his whiskers blown off by the gale, a 
Blizzard reporter asked Mr. McGarvey this morning if 
he might make a little note of the fact. ‘If you do,” 
said Mr. McGarvey, ‘‘l’ll give you a crack in the 
neck.” We therefore make no mention of the matter. 
—Oil City Blizzard, 





“TILL AT LAST HE PUT DOWN A RIGHT BOWER, 
WHIOH THE SAME NYE HAD DEALT UNTO ME.” 


It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 
With the smile that was childlike and bland. 


Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve: 

Which he stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee 

And the points that he made, 
Were quite frightful to see,— 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me, 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, ‘‘Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor,”’— 
And we went for that heathen Chinee. 


In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 





—Joel Benton in Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
° 


MONTANA. 








BY MARQUEEN. 


Montana, Montana, the chime of thy name 
Rings sweet as a silvery bell; 
To its music, its measure, the swift wings of fame, 
High-rolling, far-reaching, thy glories proclaim 
From the heart of each mountain and dell. 


Thy high-leaping mountains, so barren and old, 

So snow-capped and dreary, the haunt of the wind, 
In their secret recesses what treasures they hold, 
What marvels of metal, what myriads of gold, ‘ 
Like visions of Orient riches untold, 

Or the fabulous riches of Ind. 


Or e’en in each wide-stretching valley and plain, 
On thy green sloping hills midst the pines rearing high, 
What flocks are there grazing, as though once again 
The valley of Jordan, with Abraham’s train, 
Had found new existence—its once regal reign 
Has returned, for the herd cannot die. 


Montana, Hosana! thy climate serene 

On the cheeks of thy people paints roses of health; 
With thy soft winds of summer o’er fields growing green, 
Where the harvester’s scythe, like the falcion keen, 
With its flash in the rays of the sun ever seen— 


Is thy uttermost bounty of wealth. 
—Helena Journal. 
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A CARNIVAL CORRAL. 


I 


“Your carnival costumes are comfortable enough, 
and picturesque, too, but how horribly they do dis- 
guise a person!” ejaculated Miss Cora Paynekyl, of 
New Orleans, to her friend, Miss Maude Boisliniere, 
of St. Paul, as the two were disrobing, one evening 
during the ice carnival. ‘‘I don’t believe my own 
mother would have known me to-night,’”’ went on the 
beautiful Southern girl, as she turned to glance intoa 
mirror and pressed a pale-pink palm against a crim- 
son cheek. ‘‘How my face burns! Do you know, I 
don’t have a particle of color when I am at home?” 

“The storming of the Ice Castle was unusually 
splendid to-night,” said Maude. ‘‘It has excited you 
—why don’t you come to bed?” 

The St. Paul girl was peeping over the edge of an 
eider-down comfortable; the New Orleans beauty was 
pacing up and down the sumptuous apartment, cast- 
ing glances in all the mirrors as they came in range, 
ever and anon shaking backward her glorious dark 
hair and seemingly endeavoring to cool off. 

“It wasn’t the fireworks alone that excited me,” 
said Cara, crawling into bed without extinguishing 
the light, and snugging up to her companion, like an 
old maid to a new-made bride. ‘Did you see that 
gentleman who was crowded up against our sleigh, 
and who jumped to the horses’ heads when that big- 
gest bomb made them rear? He had on a green sash 
and a pair of sure-enough Injun snow shoes on his 
back? He was so disguised, 1 couldn’t swear that it 
was the one 

“What one? 
mean?” 

Cara ducked her head, and hugged her friend 
evasively. ‘Have you been able to get up a flirta- 
tion, right under my very eyes, without putting me 
on?” asked Maude, dealing a chagrined stab with 
one of her lovely elbows. 

Cara bounced over to the other side of the bed, 
turned her back and began crying. 

Maude sat bolt upright, clasped her hands around 
her knees, and said in a rich, subdued contralto voice. 

“I'd like to catch myself taking on like that about 
any man!” 

‘*Your climate helps you to control your e-e-e-mo- 
tions,” sobbed Cara. 

“Then you'd better move to this climate,’’ melo- 
diously growled Maude. ‘‘We Minnesota girls can 
love just as hard as anybody, when we find a man 
worth the powder; but we look a little beyond a hand- 
some moustache; we look clear down a man’s throat 
and see what he has had for dinner—so to speak— 
and see whether he is a hard drinker. 1 don’t mind 
a man’s taking one glass of beer a day and smoking 
one cigarette, for that matter. I’m not for free trade 
nor high license, nor prohibition, nor anything of that 
kind. As for matrimony—” 

Cara was sitting up now. She had dried her eyes, 
and was trying to see the clock. She had a vague 
conception of the immensity of the theme, and felt 
that, if she were to enter upon a discussion of matri- 
mony she did not care to be interrupted by chanti- 
cleer’s swelling note. So she surprised her Northern 
cousin by making a very practical suggestion. 

“IT move that we both go to sleep,” ‘‘and I will tell 
you all about it to-morrow. You know you are to re- 
main housed all day, and to be at home in the eve- 
ning. We will both need sleep.” 

They lay down without another word. They fell 
asleep instantly, like two children, clasped in each 
other’s arms. They made a study for a handsome 
picture, this conventional northern blonde and that 
regulation southern brunette, on snowy background, 
with frame of eiderdown, with drapery of olden lace, 
one the rotund, red-cheeked counterpart of the other, 
with the bare difference of complexion; both equally 
endowed with wealth of curl in luxuriance of tress; 
both abounding in health, which seems the natural 
dower of youth and innocence. They had disposed 
themselves for comfort only, and every curve of neck, 
of arms, of hands, of saintly outlined feet bespoke the 





Which one? Why, what do you 


’ 








bewitchingly awkward 
grace of purity. Pity 
that it were not feasi- 
ble to keep them thus— 
pity that they must 
awake and evolve, and 
shake this diamond dust 
of guilelessness from 
their feet, to pose for 
“gentlemen!” If their 
portraits could be paint- 
ed now, by a master 
who can grasp immor- Mint 
tality, it would teach joy os” 

and sorrow to come 
close together; it would 
show women how to be 
better friends. Wait, I 
have not ended yet. 
One word before you 
turn out the light: I did 
not state that they said 
their prayers; but it 
must be assumed that 
they did, since each one 
always sleeps with a prayer book beneath her pillow. 


II. 

On the following morning, at exactly ten o’clock, ® 
loud noise aroused the young ladies. It was not 
caused by the explosion of a giant fire cracker left 
over from the Fourth of July, as might have been 
supposed. It was simply Hulda, the new house girl, 
kicking the door, she having rung three bells without 
producing the desired effect. 

Both damsels jumped up, and ran to one of the 
thickly curtained.windows. 

“It’s snowing!” ejaculated Cara. ‘‘Just see how 
thick the flakes are—as I have seen them in pictures. 
Isn’t it beautiful? This is what you call a blizzard, 
isn’t it?” 

“O no,” replied Maude. ‘‘A blizzard is as rare as 
acyclone. A great many people make the mistake 
to suppose that we have blizzards for breakfast, 
blizzards for dinner—in short, that they are of as 
frequent occurrence as sand storms in Kansas. IT’ll 
give you the points of a blizzard, so that you may tell 
it when you see one. In the first place, the wind 
must be blowing at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
It must not be a ‘‘south breeze,’ as you say at New 
Orleans. There must be two feet of snow—hard, 
granulated snow—and it must be all in the air. If 
you are out driving, and can’t see your horses’ heads 
because of snow in the air, you may conjecture that 
you are experiencing the anomaly of a blizzard; if you 
are looking for a town, and drive clear through its 
principal street without perceiving the houses on 
either side, you may go back and tell your folks that 
you have actually seen the simon pure article.” 

‘‘Isn’t it awful?” said Cara aghast. 

“T am not trying to palliate the blizzard,” said 
Maude, “‘but we have had only two of then in 
twenty-five years, and both together they didn’t kill 
as many people as die of yellow fever, or ‘swamp 
fever,’ in your State every year.” 

*“) don’t speak of yellow fever,” pleaded Cara, 
‘it has nearly broken papa up in business.” 

After making a hasty toilet, the young ladies sat 
down to a game little breakfast for two in their own 
chamber. 

‘‘How do you happen to know so much about yel- 
low jack?” queried Cara. 

‘‘T had a gentleman friend who died from it.” 

‘“AndI hada gentleman friend who—died ina 
blizzard for all that I know,” said Cara, with a deep 
sigh. ‘*The gentleman in the green sash resembled 
him, but looked too stout for him. He was so thin 
when we quarreled and he left me, six years ago.” 

‘*You must have been a mere child?” 

“‘T was twelve years old, and in our country girls 
are frequently married as young as that. Didn’tyou 
hear about that child-wife in Texas, who was a 
mother at eleven years of age? I feel like an old- 
maid now. Whata pleasure to come to a country 
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“WHO JUMPED TO THE HORSES’ HEAD WHEN THAT BIG BOMB MADE THEM REAR,” 


where a woman is not looked down upon, if she hap- 
pens to reach the age of twenty, witheut having ac- 
cepted an offer!’ 

‘*What did you quarrel about?” asked Maude. 

‘*Money, of course. He wanted papa to promise 
me to him, but mamma objected, on the ground that he 
had nothing, not even health. After being absent 
four years, he wrote from Minnesota that he had 
prospered up here, and had regained his health, but 
mamma shivered at the very thought of this climate, 
and would not allow me to answer his letter.” 

‘She is, perhaps, not aware that people are flock- 
ing hither from all over the South?” said Maude. 
‘*Have you not noticed that there are legions of col- 
ored people in St. Paul? They do not die of pneu- 
monia here, as they do in St. Louis and Chicago. 
We are drawing off the population of California; and 
thexe are native Cubans living here. They have dis- 
covered that they can live comfortably in this climate. 
The advantages of Minnesota, as a place of business 
and residence, are attracting the more energetic and 
thrifty people from all sections.” 

‘*Your winter carnival has done wonders in that 
direction. People whom no argument could con- 
vince, come here, as I did, out of curiosity, and then 
learn that there is some foundation for the claim that 
the atmosphere in winter, though at times cold, is 
dry and bracing, and easy to endure. 1 confess, I 
have not felt the cold one particle,” said Cara. ‘‘And 
it gives me so much color.” 

The last sentence was uttered in an absent-minded 
sortof way. Cara was gazing into the bottom of her cup. 

‘“*‘What do you see?” asked Maude, 

‘*Visitors to the house.” 

**How many?” 

‘Only two.” 

“Their names?” 

‘They are gentlemen.” 

‘Their names?” 

“‘T cannot name them both—I believe one of them 
is your yellow fever victim”’—this with a sly, teasing 
look across the table. 

‘“‘And the other is your blizzard buffeted beau,” 
said Maude, affecting a freezing demeanor. As if 
struck by a sudden thought, she sprang to her feet 
and dashed into the library. Returning presently 
with both hands behind her, she said: 

**T believe I can name your long lost lover. 
guess correctly, will you tell me?” 

Receiving an affirmative nod, she held up the cabi- 
net photograph of a good looking man, habilitated in 
a shamrock toboggan suit. ‘‘Is that the lad?” 

Cara stood upand bent forward. Her face showed 
wonder; then delight; then jealousy and hatred; lastly 
mirth. 

“Give it to me!” she called hysterically. 
came you by it? He did not send me one. 
came you by Louis Gratiot’s picture?” 
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“He is a millionaire, and for two years has had 
entrance to the best houses in St. Paul. He has 
shown a marked preference for this house, and he 
will be here to-night,” said Maude, trying to smile. 
“J just happen to remember his mentioning a little 
girl down South whom he had once felt an interest 


n. 

“And now I think of it,” said Cara, turning pale 
to the very lips, and standing erect, ‘‘I recall that 
acertain Northern gentleman, whom my mamma likes, 
told me something about an old flame in Minnesota; 
but I did not dream it was yourself. Do you recog- 
nize this? He has followed me all the way to St. 
Paul, and will be here at your house to-night!” 

She had torn from her neck a large locket, and held 
it opened close to her hostess’ face. 

Il. 

Maude Boisliniere did not faint at sight of the 
counterfeit presentment of Alfred Alvin, the only 
man she ever loved. For a second or two her chin 
quivered, and the corners of her mouth twitched 
painfully. But her excellent judgment told her that 
there was really nothing to quarrel about. Both had 
expressed a preference. Both had been innocent of 
an intent to do mischief. 

“‘T will swap with you,” said Maude coolly. 

‘Pictures or men?” asked Cara, suspectingly. 

‘‘Both,” said her friend. 

The locket had a rich setting of rubies and dia- 
monds, but Cara thrust it into her friend’s hand and 
snatched the almost worthless photograph. 

“You dear old boy,” she cried, ‘‘you dear old 
naughty fellow! I wouldn’t say it to his face, (to 
Maude) he’s too worthless.” 

The two young ladies were both feeling better—at 
all events they kissed, before walking with affection- 
ate holding of hands to a secluded alcove for a little 
talk. 

‘“‘How did you happen to fall out with Al?” was 
Cara’s first question. 

“It was about money, you might know,” explained 
Maude. ‘‘You see, papa didn’t own this big house 
when Alfred used to come to see me. Al is ason of 
one of the early settlers—a worthy man, but a man 
whose daughters would have been still wearing 
burlap dresses, if outside people and outside capital 
had not poured in and made his worthless land worth 
something. The old settlers are learning that it will 
not do to snub a poor, but energetic stranger, for, 
with the business chances constantly developing here, 
the snubee may, within a year or two, be able to buy 
and sell the snubber.”’ 

“But you like Alfred best—though you are en- 
gaged to Louis?” 

“Yes,” said Maude, ‘‘I cannot help it. May I ask 
of you a similar assurance?”’ 

‘You may,” said Cara. ‘‘And I can honestly say 
that ladore Louis, though I am betrothed to Alfred.” 





“SHE HELD UP THE CABINET PHOTOGRAPH.” 





“I have a scheme,” said Maude. ‘Will you agree 
to it? I know you will. Itis this: Your toboggan 
suit is red, mine is blue. In a blonde wig and blue 
suit you could pass for me, and vice versa. Do you 
twig?” 

“It’s some sort of ‘monkey business,’ as the dudes 
say?” 

“It’s not monkey work. It’s business with a big 
B. This is leap year; these boys are not coachmen. 
Why should we not marry them? If they are dissat- 
isfied, after they find themselves caught, we can call it 
a carnival joke, and—” 

‘‘No!” interrupted Cara, ‘‘if [ go into it at all, I go 
in for keeps. These boys don’t know whom they 
want, any more than a couple of babies. One has a 
faint heart, the other has a strong-minded sister or 
two. But how’ll we manage to get the licenses made 
out to suit our plot?” 

““O, we’ll make the leap year racket serve us there.” 
We'll insist on getting the licenses ourselves.” 

When the young men called in the evening, they 
were entertained in separate parlors. Alfred had 
been absent from the State so long that he was not 
able to recognize the owner of the house by the mere 
number which Cara ‘fhas sent him. True, he tried to 
find a door plate, but the door plate had mysteriously 
disappeared. He would have quizzed the servant who 
let him in, but Cara looked out for that. Luckily 
the driver of the hansom cab in which he came 
could not help him, and there were no patrolmen to 
be found, when he fain would have interviewed one. 
Cara exerted herself to entertain him. Not seeing a 
way to back out of the engagement, he determined to 
be through with the ordeal, and yielded like wax, 
when ordered to throw up his hands and prepare for 
speedy nuptials. 

In another part of the house matters did not run 
quite so smoothly. Louis had read that Cara was in 
the city, but did not say that he saw her in Maude’s 
sleigh. Not until Maude asseverated that it was the 
malicious work of a bibulous musician and would-be 
society reporter, did he consent to change the sub- 
ject. When he saw that he had just got to get mar- 
ried, he turned blue and said: 

“By jolly! That will be just perfectly grand, 
anyhow, now, just wont it?” 

iV. 

Friday night had been set for the double wedding. 
The parties were all to meet by chance in the laby- 
rinth of the ice castle, and the girls were to be 
escorted by casual acquaintances with whom a wager 
should be made that they would marry the first men 
they met. Ata given signal each groom had been 
instructed to appear, and a preacher, disguised as old 
Boreas’ brother, should glide in and make quick work 
of it. The newspaper reporters would be given tips 
and—well, it would double-discount getting married 
under Minnehaha Falls. The grooms had been in- 
formed that fully a doz- 
en young persons were 
to make the leap simul- 
taneously, and to carry 
out this delusion several 
couples were to be sta- 
tioned about to act as 
“dummies” or ‘‘de- 
coys.” In the antici- 
pated stampede for 
partners the grooms had 
been advised to rely up- 
on the brides, rather 
than upon themselves 
to get properly assorted. 
The marriage licenses 
had been procured too 
late in the afternoon to 
be announced in the 
evening papers. 

It was a huge plot, 
but not too huge, and it 
was carried out to the 
letter. No doubt many 
readers would have en- 








joyed it better, if the girls had slipped up? 

When the newly married quartet reached the 
Boisliniere mansion, which they did in close car- 
riages, Louis and Alfred were introduced, for the 
first time, and then off came the toboggan hoods and 
wigs, to their great amazement. 

Before either gentlemen could utter a word, they 
were hustled into a smoking room with instructions 
to find a verdict before coming out. 

‘*What do you say to it?” asks Alfred. 

“Pm awfully hungry. Ismellsupper. I’d like to 
eat first,” said Louis. 

‘But you can’t eat or drink till we reach a decision. 
It seems a pity to give in too easily, but—” 

‘‘We might kick over the furniture, and make ’em 
think we are fighting,” said Louis. 

“Yes, that’s so. Or we might cut’em deeper, by 
pretending that we knew all about it from the start. 
That would aggravate their curiosity,” and Alfred 
leaned his head upon his hand. Presently he 
rose and said: ‘I’ve looked the matter up one 
way and down the other, and I don’t know but 
that the architecture of this house suits me tolerably 
well.” 

“T always did have a sneaking regard for Miss 
Cara. If you aren’t going to object, I don’t believe I 
will,” said Louis. 

So they rang an electric wedding bell down in the 
kitchen somewhere, and announced that they had 
agreed not to complicate matters further. 

In due time they were ready to escort their brides 
to the supper table, where the other members of the 
Boisliniere family were gathered. It was the in- 
tention that the spirit of novelty should hold high 
carnival at the wedding feast, and that no laborious 
explanations should be entered into until all the cen- 
tral figures should be fortified by a good meal. 

The first post-prandial effort was made by Mr. 
Louis Gratiot, who had been corraled by our heroine, 
Miss Cara Paynekyl. Responding te the toast, 
‘‘Mother-in-law,” he said that he hoped his would re- 
move to the glorious climate of the Northwest, for 
then she would be sure to live forever. 

Mr. Alfred Alvin, in his speech, sketched the his- 
tory of the Northwest, and paid a ‘courtly tribute to 
the subject of the toast, ‘“The Early Settler,” but for 
whose abnormal patience and pertinacity St. Paul had 
still been populated chiefly by ginseng hunters and 
cranberry commission men! But he was glad that the 
white man and brother had come; and the white sis- 
ter, too, for that matter, bowing low and gracefully 
to our other heroine, Miss Maude Boisliniere, who 
had taken him captive. Hueu A. WETMORE. 

*@-e 


QUESTIONS. 








We question of the silence vast, 
Of souls that people distant spheres, 
What of their future and their past? 
Have they our sorrows, joys and fears? 
Do the same flowers make glad their sight? 
The same birds sing? On their great seas 
Do ships like ours, with canvas white, 
Move stately answering the breeze? 


Have they their Christ, their Christmas day? 
Know they Mohammed? Buddha? One, 
Or allor none? And do they pray? 
And have they wrought as we have done? 
We cannot guess; ’tis hard indeed, 
Our own orb’s tale of its dim past 
Through centuries untold to read, 
And who its future shall forecast? 


We know the hand that holds in check 
The whirling worlds, each in its course, 
And saves the universe from wreck 
And peril; this tremendous Force 
Holds likewise all our little lives; 
The suns and stars do all obey 
His bidding; never planet strives 
To swerve from its appointed way. 


The dangerous boon alone to us 
Is given to choose ’twixt ill and well, 
Rebellion or obedience, thus 
To build our heaven, or dig our hell. 
But one great thought our strength upholds; 
Nothing shall perish! Though His rod 
Smites sore, His mercy still enfolds 
His own. God’s souls are safe with God. 
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Independence Best. 


I would rather go to the forest, far away, and build 
me a cabin—build it myself—and daub it with clay, 
and live there with my wife and children, and havea 
winding path leading down to the spring where the 
water bubbles out day and night, whispering a poem 
to the white pebbles, from the heart of the earth; a 
little hut with some hollyhocks at the corner, with 
their banner blossoms open to the sun, and a thrush 
in the air like a winged joy—I would rather live 
there and have some lattice work across the window 
so that the sun-light would fall checkered on the 
baby in the cradle—I would rather live there, with 
my soul erect and free, than in a palace of gold and 
feel that I was superstition’s cringing slave and dare 
not speak my honest thoughts.— Bob Ingersoll. 


A Glut of Oranges. 


We observe that the newspapers of Florida are 
calling a halt in the orange planting enterprise in 
that State. The crop just harvested, which amounted 
to upwards of three millions of boxes, was all dis- 
posed of, not at the most satisfactory prices, but, 
nevertheless, went into consumption. The orange 
trees are in blossom and the present prospect is good 
for a crop at least fifty per cent. larger than the one 
just harvested. This means upwards of six millions 
of boxes of Florida oranges. The Times-Union es- 
timates that in ten years from to-day Florida will 
produce a box of oranges for every man, woman and 
child living in the United States, to say nothing of the 
quantities that will be produced in California, Louis- 
iana and Mexico. If these facts prove true, people 
planting orange groves for profit should take warn- 
ing and investigate the condition of affairs before 
plunging into deep water. Of course, the above 
statement will not be heeded by speculators setting 
out orange groves for the purpose of ‘‘booming” real 
estate. The price at which oranges may sell ten years 
hence is of little interest to them.—American 
Analyst. 


Ugly Leaders of Fashion. 


Isn’t it a bit odd that the women who more than 
any others have controlled the fashions within the 
past twenty-five years have not been beautiful women? 
There are three of whom it may be said that they 
gave the cue to La Mode, and these are the Princess 
de Metternich, Sarah Bernhardt and the Princess of 
Wales—lI range them as they have control. Mme. de 
Metternich had an ugliness that, like a Japanese tea- 
pot of any value, was so ugly it was unique—the 
ugliness that has more of a cachet than mere beauty, 
for merely beautiful women can be found every day, 
while absolutely ugly ones, blessed with wonderful 
wit and a peculiar charm of manner, are noted when 
found. Sarah Bernhardt was never a beautiful 
woman, at the same time, even about her appearance, 
there was something fascinating, and when she is 
acting the fire of genius makes her dull skin look 
warm and pink, her almost colorless eyes burn 
brightly and her rumpled hair seem an artistic ar- 
rangement, The Princess of Wales, with her sweet, 
lady-like, refined face is charming, but that is all. 
The London papers can rave as they will about her 
beauty—an hour’s walk in any large city in the 
United States will discover a hundred girls better 
looking and with equal refinement of face. The first 
one of these three women made black very chic; 
before her time it had been dedicated to the bour- 
geoise; the second made frills of lace, loose-fitting 
gloves, picturesque hats and all styles specially suited 
to slender women the vogue, while the last gave to 
the high military collar, the dainty little bonnet and 





simple arrangement of the hair the seal of her ap- 
proval. Each one of these women wasclever enough 
to make fashionable exactly the belongings that hid 
her defects, and to know how to hide a defect or 
bring out perfection is the art of the modiste to-day. 
—Philadelphia Times. 


Electricity Instead of Laughing Gas. 


Boston people nowadays have their superfluous 
teeth drawn by means of electricity. Inasmuch as 
all new ideas in the arts and sciences are spread from 
this enlightened metropolis originally, and from 
hence extended over the country, there is little doubt 
that sooner or later this new method will supersede 
laughing-gas and ether in other big citles of the 
Union. ‘The process in question is very simple, 
scarce any apparatus being required beyond an or- 
dinary two-cell battery, with vibrator attachment. 
This attachinent is a thin strip of metal, fastened at 
the ends, which is made to vibrate a thousand or 
more times per second by the electric current. At 
each vibration the circuit is cut off and renewed 
again, the effect being to give a perfectly steady flow 
of the mysterious fluid. In order to make sure that 
the flow is quite satisfactory the operator tunes the 
machine—assisted by a little reed tuning-pipe—until 
the strip of metal sings ‘‘A.” So far, so good. Now 
to the battery are attached three wires. ‘wo of them 
have handles at the ends, and the third is hitched to 
a forceps. ‘The patient in the chair is given a handle 
to hold in each hand, and the current is turned on 
gradually until it becomes painful. Then he is told 
to grasp the handles as strongly as possible, the 
electricity—having been switched off for a moment— 
is turned on again suddenly, and the dental surgeon 
applies his forceps simultaneously to the tooth. The 
jnstant the molar is touched, it, as well as the parts 
surrounding, becomes electrified and absolutely in- 
sensible to pain. When it is withdrawn from the 
socket, the subject of the operation feels not the 
slightest disagreeable sensation. A jerk and. the 
tooth is out, the patient drops the electric handles and 
the painless affair is over.— Boston Herald. 





Malaria. 


Another delusion is malaria, so called. The word 
malaria means bad air. The diseases that are at- 
tributed to this cause are frequently common in dis- 
tricts where there is no stagnant water or anything 
else to taint the atmosphere. It will be remembered 
that during the autumn of 1881 there was an unusual 
number of people who were attacked by these dis- 
eases in southwestern and west-central Missouri and 
also eastern Kansas, when there had been no rains 
of any consequence for months, and that, too, in dis- 
tricts far removed from decomposing water or any 
other substance. The cause or causes of these dis- 
eases were surely not in the air, consequently should 
not be attributed to malaria. It is more probable that 
during the dry, hot weather of summer that the heat 
that is radiated and the electricity that is generated 
by the sun have an enervating influence on the sys- 
tem—that from the nerve centres this influence 
reaches the muscular system, principally through the 
pneumogastric nerve, and the stomach being the most 
delicate and intricate of almost any of the involuntary 
muscles, is the principal sufferer from such enervat- 
ing influence. Indigestion follows as a symptom, 
and an increase of bile brings what is called billious- 
ness and malaria. I hope my medical friends—and 
I claim many as such—will pardon the presumption 
on my part of the discussion of a subject that comes 
more within their province than that of mine. But 
this conclusion has been forced from observation that 
reach over a period of many years as a surveyor in 
the West. I have observed that there were many 
more cases of sickness of this kind during, or im- 
mediately after, the season in which there were the 
greatest number of electric showers or electric dis- 
turbances as shown by the surveyor’s instruments. 
I conclude, then, that heat and electricity are the 
prime causes of ‘‘malaria,’’ and that they weaken the 
stomach and, in a large majority of cases, produce 
the diseases usually attributed to this cause. I give 
the thought to the profes,ion, with the hope that it 
will offend none.—Edwin Walters, in St. Lowis 
Republican. 





ONE 


ON THE HOSTESS. 


Young Appleby, from the country, visiting his cousins, the Van Uppertons of St. Paul, has but recently been 


initiated into the mysteries of dinner cards, favors, etc. 
“Say, Manda, you folks is real smart gettin’ up all these things, but I got one 


hostess’ monogram in embroidery, 
on you this time. 





Miss Ponsonby ain’t got my initials c’rect at all. 


Spreading his napkin on his knee and discovering the 


Theys B.A. stead of J. P.” 
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MONTANA AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


lt would seem from our own personal observations 
and judging from all the informatlon we were able 
to obtain during our visit to the country, that the cli- 
mate of Montana is especially adapted for the alle- 
viation and cure of pulmonary diseases. Take the 
mortality report of Helena, a city of over 20,000 in- 
habitants, and we discover that only two deaths dur- 
ing the past year are said to have been attributable 
to phthisis. Resident physicians assured us that 
consumption, in either inflammatory or tubercular 
form, was rarely met with in their practice, and in 
such cases the patients invariably contracted the dread 
disease elsewhere. Therefore, if the statements 
made to us were true, and there was certainly no 
reason for us to impeach their veracity, it would seem 
as though Montana and those portions of Colorado 
and Wyoming that are included in the dry and ele- 
vated eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, must in- 
deed be the Mecca toward which people afflicted with 
pulmonary diseases should go if they desire allevia- 
tion. And eventually, when the beneficial effects of 
the climate of that vast country are better known to 
the medical profession and the people at large, there 
is no doubt about it, Montana will become famed as 
a sanitary resort. 

Montana is a country of almost constant sunshine. 
In treating of a climate it is almost unnecessary to 
dwell upon the importance of sunlight as a factor in 
its advantages; the fact will be recognized and ad- 
mitted. We all know the effect of light upon man’s 
physical and moral well-being; it is analogous to the 
fructifying influence of the sun’s rays upon vegeta- 
tion. All life depends upon sunshine for successful 
existence, and must have it. The remarkable clear- 
ness or transparency of the air in Montana has been 
previously referred to, and is undeniable evidence of 
purity. Take water—the greater the depth you can 
see through water the greater its purity, and this rule 
is equally applicable to the atmosphere. This clear- 
ness of air is due to the absence of dust or smoke and 
to less moisture, with its attendant germ life, than is 
noticed at a lower elevation. Atmospheric transpar- 
ency is a decided feature of elevation, and the trav- 
eler readily discovers the fact that the higher he 
climbs the Rockies the better he can distinguish ob- 
jects at a distance. We are told with each 1,000 feet 
of elevation there is a change in the stratum of air, 
and, accordingly to Prof. Tyndall, each successive 
stratum as we climb upward contains less and less 
germ life, or infusoria. 

With the high altitude of Montana we have rare- 
faction, and the expansion of the air is equivalent in 
degree to any given elevation. The result is a de- 
crease of moisture, which is shown in the almost en- 
tire absence of cloudiness. For days ata time we 
saw no clouds, while up in the mountains—only the 
blue canopy of heaven above us. Thus it will be 
seen elevation isan agent which influences atmos- 
pherie humidity. Consequently, there are three 
noticeable features in the climate of Montana—sun- 
shine, purity and rarefaction—qualities which ex- 
perience has conclusively proved go to make an ideal 
climate. ‘Too great an elevation is said to be objec- 
tionable, for with the pressure of the air removed 
hemorrhage of the lungs is likely to occur. The ac- 
tion of the heart is materially quickened and the 
blood vessels are unable to withstand the pressure 
put upon them and give way. Montana has an eleva- 
tion varying from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, not considering 
of course, the upper ranges. It is claimed that 
phthisis, or consumption, is due to germ life,and we 
believe such theory is generally accepted by medical 
men. This germ life cannot thrive in a dry, rarefied 
atmosphere. Hence where there is an absence of 
germ life there is the climate most beneficial to those 
afflicted with consumption. Briefly summarized, 
then, the conclusions arrived at are as follows:—Low 
elevation, humidity; sluggish circulation; heavy air; 
germ life—consumption. High elevation, dryness, 
reduced atmospheric pressure and increase in heart’s 





action and circulation of blood; clear, bracing air; no 
germ life—no consumption. 

In this connection the following quotation from a 
letter by Dr. C. K. Cole, of Helena, President of the 
late Territorial Legislative Council, addressed to a 
friend in Troy, will be of interest: 

‘There is much to be said of the climate of Mon- 
tana, and especially with reference to its influence on 
pulmonary disorders and other diseases. My obser- 
vation during ten years past is that at this altitude 
—4,200 feet—incipient consumption is not only ma- 
terially improved in all cases, but ina majority of 
cases it is, without any medical treatment, or partic- 
ular care as to habits or hygienic conditions, radically 
cured. This is probably due to several causes, such 
as the exceedingly dry, rare atmosphere, a total ab- 
sence of malaria, the unusual amount of sunshine, 
etc. I have practically demonstrated that the breath- 
ing capacity of persons who have not reached adult 
life, coming from sea level, is increased one-third 
after a residence of a few years. ‘There is a peculiar 
influence on certain nervous temperaments and dis- 
eases which is not fully understood as yet, but which 
I hope to be able to study somewhat at length in the 
future. There is no doubt in my mind that this cli- 
mate influences unfavorably many females possessed 
of delicate nervous organizations. I am also satisfied 
that mental activity is, at least temporarily, increa:ed 
and intensified here in a manner similar to the effect 
of alcoholic stimulation.”—Correspondence Troy, N. 
Y. Times. 





FARMING IN DAKOTA. 


A fifteen minutes drive from the hotel at Lisbon, 
Ransom County, takes one tothe farm of Chauncey E. 
Fuller, which is described by the Fargo Argus as 
being amodel. We clip a description of the place, 
and would remark parenthetically, that what Mr. 
Fuller has done in Ransom County can be done in 
other counties. 

“Tired of Eastern old fogyism (said Mr. Fuller) in 
the spring of 1885, I left Trenton, New Jersey, where 
I had been employed for several years by ex-Senator 
John Taylor in the live stock business. I knew 
nothing of farming pursuits, but being determined to 
follow Greeley’s advice I started westward and 
brought up at Lisbon. I took up this quarter section 
of land as a homestead, erected a small shanty upon 
my land, sent for Mrs. Fuller and our little child, 
and settled down for life. I had but $480 to start 
with. I purchased a few cows and began making 
butter. I secured a team and did some breaking. 
For two years I lived in that shanty and alone took 
care of my limited number of cows. But I kept 
adding to my stock as I could afford to, and at the 
end of that time was compelled to employ additional 
help. I have now about one hundred head of horned 
stoek, thirteen horses and mules, employ five men in 
summer and two to three in winter, and from my 
little investment in the summer of 1885 I have ac- 
cumulated property in the shape of buildings and ma- 
chinery and stock worth every cent of $14,000. 

‘How have I accomplished this? I conduct my 
farm on the same business principles that a merchant 
conducts his store or a banker his bank. I have se- 
cured in all over eleven hundred acres of land, suit- 
able for either growing grain or pasturage. I pay 
little attention to grain, however. I raise what oats 
and barley I require to feed my stock, and have about 
seventy-five acres in wheat this year. My great 
source of revenue is my stock. From the increase of 
my mares, cows and swine, I have sold several thou- 
sand dollar’s worth of stock. I have sold over a 
thousand dollars worth this season, and in the past 
year I have sold over four tons of butter and I have 
never sold a pound for less than twenty-five cents. I 
have a creamery of fifty cow capacity. It is of the 
most approved design. I put all my butter up in 
pound cakes. It is done up in paper I get from 
Rutland, Vermont. And the market is never so 
glutted that Owasco farm butter does not finda ready 
sale at the price I have named. 





“See that pile of rock? That is the foundation for 
a silo. At its completion I shall adopt the ensilage 
system of feeding. That wind engine there pumps 
the water for my stock, chops their food and grinds 
the grain they eat. I don’t ask my stock to do their 
own grinding, and with the completion of my silo I 
believe you will not consider me vain or boastful 
when I say that my Owasco farm will have attained 
perfection. I have a hay press with which I press 
and sell large quantities of hay each year, and judg- 
ing from the past, from all my sources of revenue my 
income this year will be from $4,000 to $5,000. Iam 
not giving you these figures as a boast of my wealth, 
but simply to show what can be accomplished in Da- 
kota by the exercise of good judgment. 

“T have a jack I purchased for breeding purposes 
that I paid six hundred dollars for, a registered Hol- 
stein bull that is as fine an animal as I could find 
anywhere, and a registered Poland China boar that 
is a beauty. I breed Holstein stock exclusively for 
beef and milk. I keep no scrub stock whatever, and 
never shall. Do I wish to dispose of my farm? No, 
sir. I expect to spend the balance of my days here. 
My Dakota experience has been very satisfactory to 
me. Iam doing well and I love the country. Mrs. 
Fuller and myself are both delighted with the coun- 
try, its climate, and its people. The sun has shone 
brightly for us ever since we came here, and we are 
contented and happy. I have always been fortunate 
in having good neighbors and good help. I pay my 
men higher wages than any other farmer in Ransom 
County pays his men, hence they are faithful lieuten- 
ants and seldom change. To the faithful discharge 
of their duties I attribute much of my success. I tell 
you Dakota is a splendid country. I could not be in- 
duced to return to the fogy East. 

“You notice that my stock is well housed in that 
large barn and adjoining the stables. All my machin- 
ery and carriages are kept under cover. I allow 
nothing to go to waste or be destroyed by the storms 
of either winter or summer. I can tell you every 


week how my finances stand. My books are kept in 
double entry form, and are posted every Saturday. I 
supervise all the details of my business, and I push 
it and never allow my business to push me. I do 
sometimes wish that my friends at the East wou'd 
come out here, see what I have done, take up the 
cudgels themselves and prosper as only Dakotans 
with energy and vim can.” 


* 


NORTHERN PACIFIC CONSTRUCTION. 





The largest amount of new construction done by 
any one company in the Northwest this year will un- 
questionably be built by the Northern Pacific as there 
have, we believe, been already authorized two hun- 
dred and fifteen miles of new road. This is made up 
as follows: 


I NN 6 5-5 450.4:5:0. 0:00:60 sincaeneeee 70 miles 
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This does not include any construction which may 
be done on the Northern Pacific and Manitoba Rail- 
way Company’s lines. And it is evident that the 
aggregate addition to the operated mileage of the 
Northern Pacific system by the first of January 1890 
will be considerable. 

The magnificent growth of the Northern. Pacific, 
not only in mileage, but in all that goes to make up 
a great system of railroads, forms, when one remem- 
bers the obstacles which have had to be surmounted 


in the past, one of the most remarkable chapters in 
the history of railroading. In the financial stability 
which it has attained; in the arrangements recently 
concluded or still awaiting settlement for the increase 
of its facilities and the extension of its authority on 
the lines of the O. R. & N., of the Wisconsin Central 
and in the province of Manitoba; in the great en- 
gineering feats which it has accomplished; in the 
magnificent equipment with which it is now being 


- furnished—in all of these it has emerged in spite of 


opposition and seasons of depression to the very 
front rank of the great railroad systems of the world. 
—Northwestern Railroader. 
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KLAMATH CITY, CAL. 


A New City and an Important Lumbering 
Enterprise in Northern California. 


California has made history at a most wonderful 
rate in the past forty years, since the days of 749, 
and no part of that magnificent State has made more 
history than Siskiyou County. For years there were 
wars and rumors of wars and the names of Captain 
Jack, Shacknaster Jim, Scarfaced Charley and others 
are almost as familiar to the American schoolboy as 
that of the Father of his Country. It was in this re- 
gion that the terrible Modock war was waged and in 
the section that General Canby and the venerable 
Dr. Thomas, with other of the Peace Commissioners, 
were treacherously killed on the fatal 11th day of 
April, 1873, by Captain Jack and others of his band. 

It was in this county that General Freemont had 
his first taste of real Indian fighting, in 1846, before 
he made the actual conquest of California and while 
he was accompanied by the noted Indian fighter and 
scout, Kit Carson, whose life he saved on more than 
one occasion. It was in this county, too, that 
Freemont received the secret instructions from the 
government that caused him to turn back from his 
journey into Oregon and commence the agitation that 
ended in the conquest of California. The dispatches 
containing these instructions were handed to Lieut. 
Fremont on the west side of Klamath Lake by Lieut. A. 
H. Gillespie on the Ninth of May, 1846. Fremont was 
then on his second overland exploring expedition to 
Oregon. Whatever was the nature of these dis- 
patches they caused him to at once return to the Sac- 
ramento Valley and early June found him encamped 
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at the junction of the Yuba and Feather rivers whence 
the first filibustering expedition was started out. 

This county has been the scene of more than one 
Indian massacre, while the greed for gold has caused 
the loss of many lives during the days of the great 
placer mining excitements. Thelimits of this sketch 
will, however, not allow of any detailed history of 
those troublesome times. ‘The people who fought, 
both whites and natives, fought for something worth 
while. They fought for the best valleys of Northern 
California, for the best stock ranges of that State, for 
some of the richest placer mines in the world and for 
the most valuable stream between the Columbia and 
the Sacramento. This stream, the Klamath River, 
traverses a region rich in all that constitute wealth 
both mineral and agricultural, and on the land 
drained by it are valuable salt mines that will some 
day make their owners wealthy beyond the dreams of 
avarice. There are soda springs, pouring forth 
natural seltzer waters better than any to be found 


bottled and sold under the names of Appolinaris, 
White Rock, Bethesda or the thousand and one others 
that are daily drank by the millions of American 
people. There are hot springs impregnated with sul- 
phur, that will cure any disease of the blood and 
instantly relieve rheumatism, and mud baths formed 
from the sediment of these springs are amongst the 
most powerful curative agencies of the known world. 

Many of these advantages were known to the early 
pioneers of the region, but beyond enjoying their 
beneficial agencies themselves none of the old settlers 
took any pains to let the world know how efficacious 
they were, and till the Oregon and California Rail- 
road was built across the Siskiyeu Mountains nothing 
was known to the great world outside of the nature 
of these baths. Even now they are but little known 
and appreciated but any one who has once tested 
them, whether an invalid or healthy man, will return 
as often as possible to be refreshed and strengthened 
for a battle with the world. 

The great wealth of this country is, however, in its 
timber resources. Thousands of acres of the finest 
sugar pine and yellow pine lands in the country are 
located at the headwaters of these streams and along 
the margins of the wonderful lakes whence the 
Klamath receives the immense supply of water which 
constantly pours into the Pacific Ocean. So far the 
vast wealth has not been utilized nor was any real 
attempt made to control it till a year ago, when a 
company of Wisconsin and Portland, Ore., men, who 
were anxious to obtain a foothold on the Pacific 
Coast, came out to look over the prospeets. The 
prime mover of the party was Mr. J. G. McLaughlin, 
of Milwaukee, who carefully examined the Puget 
Sound district and the Columbia River region and 











came to the conclusion that there was as many mills 
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THE OLD FERRY OVER THE KLAMATH RIVER AT KLAMATH CITY. 


now engaged in sawing fir as could make it profitable 
and who therefore looked for a location where some 
other timber could be found. The large bodies of 
sugar pine timber on the Klamath attracted his atten- 
tion and about a year ago he commenced looking 
them up. This timber is found only in Northern 
California and Southern Oregon. Speaking of this 
timber Professor Thomas Condon, State Geologist of 
Oregon says: Beginning with the pines the principal 
is the Sugar Pine (Pinus Lambertiana). It is at 
home along the northern slopes of the Siskiyous, is 
fairly abundant along the line of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad near Grant’s Pass. It is also very 
fine and very abundant on the foothills of the Cas- 
cades that overlook Klamath marsh. The timber is 
not inferior to that of the white pine of the eastern 
slope of the continent. The tree is large, often grow- 
ing to the height of 150 to 175 feet. It bears a large 
cone, often fifteen to seventeen inches in length, sus- 
pended from the extremities of the limbs and there- 
fore scattering. The timber of this sugar pine is 
highly prized for finishing, scarcely distinguishable 
from the best Eastern white pine.” 

As a matter of fact the professor might have stated 
with perfect propriety that the sugar pine was not 
only not inferior to the white pine of the East but 
was in many respects superior. The sugar pine is as 
easily worked and takes as fine a finish as Eastern 
white pine and is besides much stronger and will bear 
a much heavier strain. In this respect it falls not far 
short of fir. A test made some years ago at Grant’s 
Pass, by the Oregon and California Railway Company, 
when building bridges through Southern Oregon, 
proved that the sugar pine was in some respects 
stronger than fir and but little inferior in any way. 
It is superior to the white pine of the East asa gen- 
eral purpose lumber, in that it grows to much larger 
proportions and can be made available for many more 
uses than white pine. It makes as good flooring and 
siding as fir or yellow pine and is as easily worked as 
white pine. 

On the lands tributary to the Klamath River is the 
home of this wood though some is found on the 
Rogue River. The Klamath basin has about ten 
billion feet of lumber, of which about ten or fifteen 
per cent. is sugar pine and the remainder yellow 
pine. Of this yellow pine Professor Condon says in 
the same article as that quoted from above: 

‘*Another pine, the Pinws Ponderosa (Oregon yel- 
low pine), flourishes in many regions, a good market- 
able timber in and out of Oregon. It is abundant in 
Central Oregon from The Dalles along the eastern 
slopes and foothills of the Cascade Mountains and 
southward into Lake County. It is met with seldom 
in the Willamette Valley and is there of inferior 
quality for timber. Farther south one meets it more 
frequently. It is quite abundant on the eastern 
slopes of the Cascades throughout Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and in many places is so fine a timber that 
its boards are often equal to the best of any market. 
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VIEW IN THE SHASTA VALLEY, NEAR KLAMATH CITY. GOOSE NEST MOUNTAINS IN THE DISTANCE. 


The supply of this timber in Southeastern Oregon is 
very great.” 

From the nature of the country it was supposed by 
many that these lands were almost inaccessible until 
railways should be built to the Klamath Lakes. All 
the lumbermen on the road had come to the conclusion 
that it would be impossible to drive logs down the 
Klamath River and Mr. McLaughlin seems to have 
been the first lumberman to seriously consider the 
question of improving the stream. The impression 
had gone forth and was generally accepted that there 
was no river between the Columbia and the Sacra- 
mento on which logs could be floated. Mr. McLaughlin 
made a very careful survey of the whole stream and 
watched its waters at every stage and then became 
convinced that this was a stream as well adapted to 
float logs as any in the East. It was good at all 
stages and the supply of water was constant, fed as it 
is by the great Klamath Lake. He then entered into 
negotiations for the purchase of timber land and suc- 
ceeded in acquiring about 27,000 acres from various 
owners who had purchased from the Government. 
This land was carefully cruised and found to contain 
an average of from fifteen to forty-five thousand feet 
to the acre or a total of about five hundred million 
feet of good, sound merchantable timber. 

The next thing necessary was to obtain power to 
build dams and generally improve the river. This 
was the more difficult as its source was in Oregon 
and its mouth and much of its course in California. 
Push and energy will accomplish anything, however, 
and bills wore gotten through the legislatures of both 
States empowering the local authorities to grant the 
necessary privileges on all unnavigable streams. 
After considerable opposition from parties who wanted 
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to be seen but whose influence did not prove as 
strong as they thought, the local authorities on both 
sides of the line made contracts with Mr. McLaughlin 
and his associates for the improvement of the stream, 
which contracts run for twenty years and give the 
company the right to charge toll on all logs put into 
the stream and pushing through their improvements. 

On the 18th of May last, a company was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of Oregon, to which 
Mr. McLaughlin and his associates transferred all 
their rights and privileges and timber lands on the 
Klamath. This company is called the Klamath River, 
Lumber and Improvement Company and hasa capital 
stock of $500,000 in 5,000 shares of $100 each. The 
three directors are James EK. McLaughlin, formerly 
of Milwaukee, who is President of the Board, James 
Steele, President of the Merchants National Bank of 
Portland, whois Secretary and Treasurer and William 
G. Steele of Portland. 

This company is now actively at work making im- 
provements on the river. The first improvement is 
the building of a dam at a site where a mill is to be 
immediately erected and a city built. The latter 
assertion may sound premature but is not so. The 
country at the base of the Siskiyou Mountains is only 
just beginning to be known since the Oregon and 
California Railway has been completed but since that 
time settlement has been rapid and as yet no new 
trading places have been established. The whole 
Klamath Valley has a soil of unsurpassed fertility 
and its lands are watered by numberless mountain 
streams, many of which are fed by Great Shasta him- 


self and the natural center of this great country is at 


Klamath City, where the company is erecting its dam 
and mill. From thence a new road will be made in 
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a few weeks running up the river 
to the important settlements of 
Linkville, with its 500 inhabit- 


: S ‘7 ants, and Lakeview, with 600, the 


former on Klamath Lake, in Kla- 
math County, Oregon, and the 
latter on Goose Lake, Lake 
County. These are the centers of 
the wealthiest agricultural settlements in Oregon, if 
not on the Pacific Slope. There are good roller mills 
at Linkville, where the finest flour is made. All that 
is needed to fully develop their resources is good 
roads to some accessible point on the railway. A road 
will be built at once from Klamath City, making the 
distance six miles shorter than that now traversed 
and altogether avoiding the slope which is found on 
the present road from Ayer. 

The site of Klamath City is at the crossing of the 
Klamath River by the Oregon & California,or Southern 
Pacific Railway and at the old ferry which has been 
established for thirty or forty years and which has 
made more than one fortune for itsowners. The land 
for some distance slopes gently back from the river 
on each side of a steep point and reaches a beautiful 
table land at the foot of Black Mountain, on which 
many handsome residences can be built. Running 
across the foot of the townsite is the railway and at 
the base of the steep point will be the station. Be- 
tween the railway and the river will be the saw and 
planing mills and other manufacturing establishments 
which will follow, and below the mill is the dam. 
The town is laid out by a party of competent en- 
gineers and surveyors, under the leadership of Mr. 
A. J. Gillis, who was one of the engineers employed 
in the original location of the California & Oregon 
Railway and who built the branch line from Mon- 
tague to Yreka, which the latter bright little city of 
2,000 raised $100,000 in cash for. The business 
lots are 25x100 feet and the residence lots 25x120 to 
150 feet. All the lots have sixteen foot alleyways 
and eighty foot streets. 

Above the townsite the great Black Mountain tow- 
ers to a height of 8,000 feet above sea level and con- 
tains a never failing supply of spring water. Two 
strong springs which fill a ten inch pipe are now 
being connected and their waters will be brought 
down and will afford a permanent supply for a popula- 
tion of five or six thousand people. The supply is 
not only sufficient but the quality is excellent—better 
than can be found in any but one or two cities on the 
Coast and fully equal to any. Flowing as it does, 
directly from the mountain at a high elevation it is 
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KLAMATH CITY HOTEL. 


almost ice cold and will afford every facility for cold 
storage and the cattle ranges of the neighborhood will 
be able to supply the markets of Portland, Sacramento 
and San Francisco with fresh meats slaughtered daily 
at Klamath City and transported thence in cold 
storage cars. These springs will also afford sufficient 
head to keep the sewers constantly flushed and the 
lay of the land will give excellent drainage to the 
river. The latter is a very swift stream and is charged 
with salts and minerals from the numerous springs 
along its borders strong enough to neutralize all un- 
pleasant odors and to kill any germ of disease that 
might otherwise arise from the sewerage of the city. 

The manufacturing improvements now under way 
include the dam beforespoken of and which is nearly 
finished. This will be about two hundred feet wide 
and besides having a log and water sluice way thirty 
feet wide, has two ten foot automatic 
gates of a new design patented by Mr. 
James Hewitt, who is superintending 
their erection and two patent gates, one 
eighteen feet wide and the other sixteen 
feet, so as to afford at all times ample 
facilities for preventing the accumula- 
tion of dangerous bodies of water. The 
piers are forty-five feet in length, filled 
with stone and built in the most sub- 
stantial manner so as to be strong 
enough to resist any freshet that may 
arise. Over the dam a wagon road 
twelve feet wide will be built and 
always maintained as a free bridge, 
thus avoiding the expensive ferry cross- 
ing at this point. The dam is being 
constructed under the efficient super- 
vision of Captain La Flech, late of 
Neillsville, Wisconsin, who has been 
with the company since they commenced 
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be commenced on the building at once. This will be 
of two stories, the lower one sixteen feet high and 
the upper twelve feet with a filing room of the same 
weight. The main will be 208 feet long by thirty- 
three feet wide, the planing mill sixty-five feet by 
sixty-five feet, lath and shingle mill sixty-five feet by 
thirty-three feet and the engine and boiler house fifty 
feet by 100 feet. All the buildings will be covered 
with corrugated iron. 

The machinery of the mill will be of the latest and 
best design and the first band saw ever used to cut 
sugar and yellow pine will be putin. This will bea 
ten inch combination band and circular made by 
the Filer & Stowell Company, similar to that 
used by the Saint Paul and Tacoma mill at 
Tacoma, which has in a few weeks demonstrat- 


ed the ‘feasibility of cutting the heavy timbers of 





the Pacific Coast with this lumber saving 
machine. The band mill will be fur- 
nished with the Filer and Stowell Com- 
pany’s carriage and set works. The 
other machinery will consist of a gang 
edger, built by the Dimond Iron Works, 
of Minneapolis, a Filer and Stowell 
gang bolter and gang lath mill, a Per- 
kins one hand shingle machine and a 
lumber sorter specially designed by Mr. 
E. T. Davies, the millwright in charge 
to trim and sort lumber into grades and 
lengths. The band saw carriage will be 
provided with Cunningham two engine 
feed. The mill will have live rolls, 
steam cut off saws, steam pumping saws, 
Hills steam nigger, and all modern 
labor saving improvements. Power will 
be furnished by a Filer and Stowell en- 
gine, thirty inch cylinder and thirty-six 
inch stroke, with rolling valve, and 
four steel tubular boilers five feet diam- 
eter ana sixteen feet long, with fifty- 
four inch tubes. The sawdust for fuel 
will be fed.into the furnaces by a feeder 
built by A. Jack and Son of Manister, 
Mich. 

The planing mill will have a Wards 
large size planer, capable of dressing 
timbers 10x30 inches on all four sides, 
two flooring machines, a scroll band saw 
and trimming saw. Dry kilns, of the 
Sturtevant patents with a capacity of 
40,000 feet daily will be added. 

The mill will have a capacity of 60,- 
000 feet every ten hours. The fuel for 
the mill at night will be furnished by a 
patent hog that will be used to chew up edgings on a 
somewhat similar principle to that of the devil ina 
woolen mill. The shingle mill will have a daily 
capacity of at least 40,000 shingles. The works will 
afford employment to over a hundred men and it is 
the intention of the company as far as possible to em- 
ploy only married men with families. 

The company has no intention of stopping short 
with the above improvements. They are going ahead 
to build a city and are now negotiating with a Penn- 
sylvania company to put in a plant equal to the 
above on an eligible site just below there. They will 
also erect a large first class hotel of brick and stone, 
excellent in its appointments and service. This will 
be the more necessary, as Klamath City will be the 
station for Shovel Springs and from whence the 
stages will leave for Linkville and Lakeview. They 
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have already completed arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of a bank with a large capital, an institution 
that will be of great value to the steckmen and 
ranchers in the neighborhood. Every encouragement 
will also be given to companies or individuals desirous 
of establishing fruit farms or canning establishments 
for which the country is well adapted. 

Fruit raising, in fact, is destined to become one of 
the great industries of the Klamath Valley and of 
Siskiyou County. Already the apples grown here 
have acquired an established reputation and command 
higher prices in the San Francisco markets than any 
others grown there. They have the faculty of keep- 
ing in good condition longer than those grown else- 
where and the writer has eaten apples in June, grown 
in Siskiyou County, that were as perfect in taste as 
when first gathered. Prunes, peaches, grapes, apricots, 
pears, cherries, plums and small fruits such as rasp- 
berries, blackberries, strawberries and currants, are 
very prolific and of the most luscious flavor, differing 
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the latest figures the writer could obtain but they are 
amply sufficient to show that there is no danger of a 
drouth in the Siskiyou County. The greatest rainfall 
is in December and January when the average is 4.93 
and 4.03 inches respectively. July and August are 
the dry months the rainfall then averaging only .25 
and .18 respectively. There has been very few floods 
in this country, mountainous as it is, owing in a great 
measure to the fact that the Upper and Lower 
Klamath Lakes act as regulators of the water and 
serve to maintain asteady flow, while the Klamath 
River flowing between high banks in its entire course 
to the ocean has but little chance to rise high enough 
to cause destruction. Such floods have, however, 
occurred at rare intervals but the damage has not 
been material and then below the mouth of the Shasta 
over six miles farther down than Klamath City. 

The advantage of this steady stage of water to 
lumbering interests will be obvious and will render the 
important franchises obtained by the company the more 














crops of every kind of grain and fruit and the whole 
country will teem with a population of wealthy farm- 
ers and fruit raisers. 

A mile below the site of the city are the Cotton- 
wood placer mines which have made the fortunes of 
more than one gold seeker and which are now being 
worked by hydraulic power. A large plant has been 
put in and the hills are being sluiced down. The 
washings show that while two men have taken out as 
much as $25,000 in a single season the most val- 
uable dirt has not yet been washed. In the neighbor- 
hood of Klamath City and on the river and its tribu- 
taries over a thousand men are now engaged in 
placer mining. Some of the mining is hydraulic and 
some cofferdam. One party is diverting the Klamath 
River from its bed in sections by building wing dams 
and is finding gold in large quantities. 

One of the great placer mining enterprises is that 
of Mr. Charles Gilson who some eighteen months ago 
discovered the blue lead near Cottonwood and has 
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KLAMATH CITY.—KLAMATH RIVER, LUMBER & IMPROVEMENT CO.’S MILL. 


in the Jatter respect from those farther south. The 
soil is magnificent and any cereal or fruit grown in 
any part of the world will thrive here. Usually there 
is an ample rainfall averaging over twenty-one inches 
per annum, though the year 1888-89 has been very 
dry. Notwithstanding that corn, wheat, oats, alfalfa 
and fruits all look well and give promise of enormous 
crops and some of the farmers are now preparing to 
cut their second crop of alfalfa from land that has 
not been irrigated. 

The figures of the rainfall for twenty-one years 
ending July 1880 are as follows: August 1859 to July 
1860, 20.19 inches; 1860-61, 20.65 inches; 1861-62, 
40.96 inches; 1862-63, 15.72 inches; 1863-64, 15.60 
inches; 1864-65, 26.77 inches; 1865 66, 35.65 inches; 
1866-67, 28.38 inches; 1867-68, 23.61 inches; 1868 69, 
18.29 inches; 1869-70, 19,87 inches; 1870-71, 13.91 
inches; 1871-72, 22.87 inches; 1872-73, 13.84 inches; 
1873-74 21.39 inches; 1874-75, 13.09 inches; 1875-76, 
31.04 inches; 1876-77, 18.90 inches; 1877-78, 22.24 
inches; 1878-79, 16,23 inches; 1879-80, 21.29 inches; 
an average of 21.91 inches per annum. These are 





valuable. The timber belt begins about twenty-five 
miles northeast of the townsite and extend on both the 
Oregon and California side of the line for many miles 
on each side of the river and around the Upper and 
Lower Klamath lakes. All the lumber amounting as 
before stated to more than ten billion feet will have 
to pass through the improvements made by the com- 
pany on the river and the company has the right to 
charge toll on all of them so that while owning their 
own 500,000,000 feet they will be able to practically 
control the output of the entire 10,000,000,000. 
Another very important part of the plant which the 
company is erecting is a very complete set of machin- 
ery for the manufacture of wooden piping for which 
there is a large demand in the immediate neighbor- 
hood and throughout the whole of Northern California 
and Southern Oregon. These are used for conveying 
water for irrigation purposes in those portions of 
both States that are liable to drouth. The mountains 
including Mount Shasta give an ample supply and 
when piping can be procured the land now lying idle 
and comparatively valueless will produce immense 








built a large reservoir with flumes with which he will 
work over one of the richest claims in the country. 
This blue lead is understood to be the richest gold 
bearing vein in the world and is known to extend 
with its ramifications straight through into Alaska. 
For some miles the lead had been lost and the fortun- 
ate discovery of it again on the hills above Cotton- 
wood will make fortunes for many hundreds of 
miners. The lead was found in an ancient bed of 
some part of the ocean which had been uphéaved in 
one of the wonderful convulsions of nature that have 
frequently disturbed the region of the Siskiyous as 
fossils of all kinds including oysters and clams have 
been discovered on the very ground where they are 
now washing for gold. 

Speaking of fossils it may be remarked here that 
the whole neighborhood around Klamath City offers a 
glorious field to the geologist. The locality is full of 
specimens of minerals of all kinds petrified woods 
and pictured stones. Above the dam on the north 
side of the Klamath some magnificent specimens of 
petrified leaves have been unearthed and numbers of 
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them have been used with which to fill in the dam. 
Mr. Jacobs of Cottonwood, (Henley,) showed the 
writer some of the extraordinary specimens including 
a petrified cocoanut, petrified fir with the pitch petri- 
fied, crystallized gold in crystallized quartz, pictured 
pumice stone with landscapes on each side, shells of 
all kinds, mammoth teeth, petrified buffalo tracks and 
many others. Mr. Truitt of Shovel Springs obtains 
from near his place a very peculiar volcanic rock, in 
appearance much like a beefsteak and which is found 
in larger form three quarters to two inches thick. 
This neighborhood in fact offers opportunities to 
every one, wealth to the 
laboring man, health to 








J. COOLEY’S RANCH, NEAR KLAMATH CITY. 


by Edward and Alfred Dewitt and which has had a 
succession of owners and many vicissitudes in the 
past thirty-five years. One man has stood by the 
ferry ever since its existence and has run all eight of 
the boats which have been used. 

This man is an oddity in his way. He, while not 
personally interested in the ferry is one of the most 
careful collectors of revenue that any company ever 
had. He resents as a personal affront any attempt 
to evade payment of tolls and views a free passage 
granted by the proprietors as something of an outrage. 
Captain Egbert Charles Flye, the ferryman in ques- 








The captain is well known through the whole 
country and is accompanied on every trip by a cross- 
grained dog, the successor of a long line of com- 
panions who have faithfully remained as joint guar- 
dians with the captain of the ferry and its owners 
interests. During the Indian troubles Captain Flye 
was very active and assisted in recovering the bodies 
of four of the Cottonwood settlers who were killed at 
the cave fight near Jenny Creek. These men were 
all buried in one lot in Cottonwood cemetery and 
trees sixteen or eighteen inches thick now tower high 
in the air from the graves of the early victims of 

native violence. 
The ferry will shortly 





the sick man, pleasure to 
the man surfeited with the 
ordinary delights of the 
outside world, magnificent 
landscapes to the artist 
and to each and every one 
of them the most glorious 
climate in the world. 

The illustrations given 
in this number of Klamath 
City and the neighborhood 
give some general idea of 
the country and its scenery 
but a panorama which 
would show all the beauties 
of this region would take 
a lifetime to paint and 
would then be far from 
perfect. The beauties of 
the forests with their mag- 
nificent growths of sugar 
pine, fir and cedar are 
worth traveling the world 
around to see and their 
material value is great 














enough to supportan enor 
mous population for many 
generations to come. 


KLAMATH NOTES. 


THE KLAMATH FERRYMAN. 

Adjoining the townsite is one of the landmarks of 
the country and a reminder of the great placer mining 
excitements in early days. ‘This is the ferry estab- 
lished by charter across the Klamath and which is 
soon to give place to the free bridge over the dam to 
be built by the county. Klamath ferry was first es- 


tablished in the early fifties by two dug outs which in 
1853 gave way to a properly established ferry built 





BANK AND OFFICE BUILDING, KLAMATH CITY. 


tion, came out to this point in August, 1855, during the 
great gold excitement in company with a Mr. Stone. 
Both were intent on getting their full share of the 
gold that was being daily washed out in Cottonwood 
but the two parted company at the ferry and while 
Stone carried out his first intention of seeking gold, 
Captain Flye took charge of the ferry which was then 
one of the most profitable ventures in the country. 
He has taken in as high as $87.50 in one day work- 
ing alone and was one of three who took in $203 
crossing teams at the time the railroad was being built. 





= be abandoned for the free 


bridge before spoken of 
but the old captain will 
continue in the employ of 
the company as a tender 
of the dam now about 
finished and which is only 
afew rods higher up the 
stream than the old 
Klamath Ferry. 

KLAMATH HOT SPRINGS. 


When the new road 
from Klamath City has 
been built the distance to 
Shovel Springs as they are 
colloquially known will be 
only about eighteen miles 
over a splendid road. These 
springs so called because 
situated near the mouth of 
Shovel Creek, an important 
stream flowing into the 
Klamath are worthy of 
more than rivalling the 











Hot Springs of Arkansas, 
Pass Robles or Banff. 
They possess medicinal 
properties of great value 
and will cure almost any case of rheumatism or skin 
disease. ‘They consist of hot and cold iron and sul- 
phur springs and mud baths in the tules near the 
river on the edge of a large meadow. 

The Edson Brothers some time ago acquired 640 
acres of land at the mouth of Shovel Creek and last 
year erected a magnificent hotel capable of accommo- 
dating a hundred guests. This Hotel—the Klamath 
Hot Springs Hotel is built entirely of stone with a 
mansard roof and is very handsomely furnished. 
The mud baths are within a stones throw of the house 
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1. F. T. FRADENBURGH’S KLAMATH CITY STAGES STARTING FOR FORT KLAMATH, KLAMATH HOT SPRINGS, LINKVILLE AND 
LAKEVIEW. 


and are formed by the mineral deposits in the water. 
Imagine a box six or seven feet long and about four 
wide, without any bottom, filled with black slime in 
which you stretch yourself at full length and wallow 
in it as fardown as the heat, which grows very in- 
tense a few feet below the surface, willallow you. 
Then imagine yourself swimming in the heated room 
and enjoying yourself if youcan. It does not appear 
enjoyable at first sight, but a very few seconds spent 
in the bath will suffice to bring mind and body into 
thorough rest and ease. The natural disgust at the 
appearance of the bath will disappear and ere long 
the visitor will take as much pleasure and more profit 
out of a bath of this kind than out of any other form 












2. STAGING IN THE SISKIYOUS. 


of bath to be found at any of the known resorts. The 
warm sulphur douche and shower bath that follow, 
and which effectually wash away the mud without 
rubbing, add to the zest and pleasure. The great 
feature about them is, however, their medicinal 
properties and even a well man will acknowledge 
that he feels ten years younger after his experience, 
while feeble decrepit persons, just able tobe lifted 
into the bath, in a few days regain their full vigor. 
The springs are situated in the Siskiyou foothills, at 
an elevation of 2,750 feet above sea level, and an 
altitude of 1,000 feet more can be obtained by an easy 
walk of a mile from the hotel door. The general 
health of the visitors improves from breathing the 





clear, pure air from the moun- 
tains. There is no fog, no 
miasma and no malaria. 

The magnificence of the 
scenery in the neighborhood 
challenges the admiration of 
the visitor. Splendid views 
of Mount Shasta, Scott Moun- 
tains and other peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada Range are ob- 
tained on the road to the 
springs and a walk of a few 
miles from the hotel brings 
Great Shasta into full view 
with her crest covered with 
perpetual snow. 

In front of the hotel flows 
the Klamath River, stocked 
with salmon and other fish and 
the smaller streams are full 
of brook and salmon trout. 
Shovel Creek is the favorite 
resort of the salmon when 
coming up to deposit their 
spawn and at the times of the 
salmon run thousands of these 
glorious fish can be seen leap- 
ing over the obstructions in 
the river and can be caught 
with little or no difficulty. A 
drive of thirty-five miles takes 
the visitor to Klamath Lake 
and one of fifty to Crater 
Lake, one of the most curious 
of Nature’s freaks. 

The proprietors have spent 
large sums of money in im- 
proving the grounds and have 
splendid croquet lawns, ten- 
nis grounde, groves of cotton- 
wood which afford shade and 
coolness on the hottest day of 
summer and are making still 
greater improvements includ- 
ing the enlarging of their sul- 
phur swimming bath to thirty- 
five feet wide and 200 feet 
long. 

One of the great features 
about Klamath Spring is their 
accessibility by good roads 
and another the splendid 
drives and walks in the neigh- 
borhood as well as the com- 
parative cheapness with which 
health may be regained. The 
baths are free to all and nota 
few visitors live in tents, 
simply taking their meals at 
the hotel. 

A mile below the Klamath 
Hot Springs Hotel is the resi- 
dence and hotel of Mr. H. 
Truitt who came to Shovel 
Springs five years ago and has 
baths of the same character as 
those above. Mr. and Mrs. 
Truitt enjoy the reputation, 
of keeping one of the best houses in the neighborhood 
and have fine orchards and gardens from which to 
supply their table constantly with fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 

THE VIRGINIA RANCH. 

There are many prosperous ranchers in the neigh- 
borhood of Klamath City, among them being Mr. W. 
T Laird, who in 1872 purchased the Virginia ranch, 
two miles from Klamath City, from Mr. S. S. Williams, 
who first took up the land in 1860. Mr. Laird sold 
part of his property to Mr. James E. McLaughlin, 
proprietor of the townsite, but still holds a perfect 
title to over four hundred acres, much of which is 
under cultivation and producing great crops. Mr. 
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Laird is a courte- 
ous, pleasant gen- 
tleman and hospit- 
able like all Cali- 
fornians. 
MR. DAVID HORN. 

About two miles 
from Klamath City 
is the town of 
Hornbrook which 
boasts of one of the 
finest brick hotels 
in Noithern Cali- 
fornia. This was 
built a year ago by 
Mr. David Horn at 
what was expected 
to be an important 
point till Klamath 
City was built. The 
Southern Pacific 
has a round house 
at Hornbrook for 
the accommodation 
of the large loco- 
motives needed to 
carry their im- 
mense trains over 
the mountains. 
This with sceme 
other enterprises 
in the neighbor- 
hood makes a con- 
siderable amount of business at Hornbrook and Mr. 
Horn has a very extensive general store in addition to 
his hotel. He was until September last the owner of 
the town-site of Klamath City but in that month hesold 
the whole of the property to Mr. James E. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

THE KLAMATH CITY LIVERYMAN. 

In a country so full of charming scenery as that 
around Klamath City and with so many opportunities 
for splendid drives one of the great necessities is a 








MOUNT SHASTA, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


good livery stable. Klamath City is fortunate in 
that she possesses a liveryman from Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., a man of large experience there and who knows 
how to make a drive enjoyable to his patrons. Mr. F. 
T. Fradenburgh knows every foot of land through the 
hills where to obtain the best views of Shasta and 
other mountain peaks, and how to reach the great stock 
ranges with their thousands of cattle and what is 
quite as important, can pick out a fast, safe team 
almost at a glance. 


KLAMATH HOT SPRINGS HOTEL, NEAR KLAMATH CITY, CAL. 





He is aman of broad views and has actually cut 
out a drive from Klamath City to the top of Black 
Mountain, 9,000 feet high, from whence the open 
Pacific Ocean can be seen sixty miles away to the 
west. From thence too the best views of Mount 
Shasta and Mount McLaughlin can be obtained and 
the windings of the Klamath River and its tributaries 
can be seen to the best advantage. His stock of 
horses, carriages, buggies and carts for mountain 
travel would astonish a liveryman in the large cities. 
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SEATTLE’S GREAT CALAMITY. 

The great fire of June 6th in Seattle was as ter- 
rible a calamity in proportion to the size of that city 
as was the historic Chicago fire; indeed it was even 
more serious, for in Chicago a portion of the business 
district was saved, while in Seattle everything was 
destroyed except the residence quarters. The busi- 
ness streets were completely wiped out by the flames. 
Every hotel, every bank, every newspaper office and 
every store was consumed. The wharves, depots, 
electric railway, cable line, warehouses, saw mills and 
factories all shared in the gigantic ruin. In short the 
entire business plant of a city of 25,000 inhabitants, 
constructed by twenty years of enterprise and rep- 
resenting a value of perhaps $20,000,000, was devoured 
in a few hours by the flames. 

Many of the business buildings were solid struc- 
tures provided witb the usual safeguards against fire, 
but they could not resist the intense heat of the burn- 
ing wooden buildings around them. It is useless to 
moralize about the folly of building tinder-box cities. 
The law of growth in all new Western towns is that 
the cheap frame building must come first and be 
gradually superseded by the construction of brick, 
iron and stone. Seattle was as prudent as she could 
afford to be, and was steadily pulling down the old 
rookeries of the early settlers and erecting fine, sub- 
stantial stores, banks and hotels in their places. She 
had made very creditable progress in this direction. 
Unfortunately her good, new buildings were sur- 
rounded by a dense mass of inflammable material in 
the shape of old wooden stores, mills, shops and 
wharves. With a scanty water-supply and a strong 
wind the fire department was powerless before the 
enormous mass of advancing flame. 

The citizens of Seattle are wonderfully cheerful in 
the face of this tremendous misfortune. They have 
always been noted for their activity and public spirit 
and they have set about rebuilding their business 
streets already. In time their city will be the gainer 
by the fire, as Chicago was, for they will permit no 
buildings to be erected in the business district that 
are not reasonably safe. But in the meantime they 
need sympathy and substantial aid, and they should 
have it in generous measure. In their new plans for 
building they will doubtless banish all saw-mills and 
lumber-yards from the center of the city, will provide 
terminal grounds for railroads, the want of which 
has heretofore been seriously felt, and will secure a 
better wharf system than the old one, which had 





gradually expanded with the needs of a growing com- 
merce. There is now a good opportunity for in- 
telligently reshaping the commercial heart of the city 
so as to give it facilities adequate for future demands. 
The losses fall heavily upon individuals, but the city 
itself is too vital not to recover from the blow. In 
two years there will be very few signs remaining in 
Seattle to tell of the great conflagration. 
ee 
AREA OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

The new State of North Dakota contains 76,000 
square miles of land. It is larger than all the New 
England States put together. The closest comparison 
of areas can be made is by taking three of the New 
England States, one Middle State and one of the 
States that used to be classed as Western in the 
geographies. This is done in the following diagram 
quite effectively: 
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Square Miles. _ Square Miles. 

There is no waste land in North Dakota. Nine- 
tenths of the total area is adapted for mixed farming 
and all of the remainder is excellent pasture land. 
The new State is destined to become wealthy and 
populous and to be settled in nearly a uniform degree 
of density as far west as the Missouri River, at least. 
Nor is that big stream a definite boundary between 
the agricultural lands and the grazing lands, for there 
are already prosperous farming colonies more than a 
hundred miles west of the Missouri. 

*@e 
A SUGGESTION FOR COLONIES. 

We published not long ago a suggestive plan for 
redividing sections of prairie land so as to enable the 
settlers to live close together in a village and at the 
same time to occupy their own lands with their dwel- 
lings and other farm buildings. This plan has sug- 
gested another one, which we find floating about in 
the Dakota and Manitoba newspapers. We do not 
know who originated it but it has many features of 
evident merit. The following diagram shows the 
plan in outline: 
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*Dwellings. 

The black circle in center represents school house. 

This plan gives 160 acres each to twenty families, 
except the four persons occupying the center section, 
from whom ten acres are taken, two and one-half 
from each, for school house, church and park pur- 
poses. The settlers can build their homes at the end 
of their quarter sections, and thus all are within a half 
mile of the school house. 
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AN IMPORTANT LAND TRANSACTION. 


The Minnesota and Dakota Land and Investment 
Company has just made a second purchase of North- 
ern Pacific railroad lands in North Dakota. Its first 
purchase was made on January ist last, and con- 
sisted of 56,700 acres, lying in the counties of Cass, 
Steele, Griggs, Foster and Stutsman. The second 
purchase comprises 65,000 acres, and lies mainly in 
Barnes County, but includes a considerable acreage in 








the counties of Stutsman, Griggs and Foster and also 
a few tracts in LaMoure. All the railroad lands 
hitherto unsold in a region of country eighty miles 
long from north to south and about sixty wide from 
east to west are now the property of this company. 
This region embraces the country between the valleys 
of the James and the Sheyenne and goes a little east 
of the Sheyenne into the county of Cass. It is one 
of the best agricultural districts of the new State. 
The lands adjacent to those purchased by the com- 
pany are all occupied by settlers and the entire region 
is well supplied with railroad facilities and contains 
numerous important towns, such as Tower City, 
Hope, Valley City, Cooperstown, Sanborn, James- 
town, LaMoure and Carrington. 

The stockholders of the Land and Investment 
Company are mainly Eastern capitalists, who have 
great faith in the rapid growth of North Dakota and 
desire to have a hand in the development of the new 
State. The company will make an active effort to 
put settlers upon its lands, by offering them for sale 
at low prices and on long time with low interest 
rates on deferred payments. It will be in a position 
to come a little nearer to the settler than the rail- 
road company could do, with its immense grant, 
stretching from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean. 
It will be able to break land and build houses for de- 
serving families of moderate means, and may make 
experiments on its own account to demonstrate the 
advantages of sheep-raising and of improved method 
of agriculture. It can be elastic in its methods and 
can make itself a great power in the progress of the 
State. The company is now negotiating with important 
Scandinavian agencies with a view of encouraging 
emigration movements from the Scandinavian coun- 
ties of North Dakota. 

The financial office of this corporation is at No. 
8, Broad Street, New York, its President being 
Gen. Maxwell Woodhull. The office for general 
management of the lands is at St. Paul and the 
Dakota office is at Jamestown. A map of the com- 
pany’s lands will soon be issued, with descriptive 
matter concerning them and will be sent free to all 
applicants who will address the General Manager of 
the Minnesota and Dakota Land and Investment 
Company, Mannheimer Block, St. Paul, Minn. In- 
tending settlers who think of going to the great, new, 
fertile prairie State of North Dakota, to join in the 
march of her progress, will do well to inform them- 
selves about these lands. 

The land company has an option, under its con- 
tract with the Northern Pacific, to make further pur- 
chases, at intervals of six months, of amounts of land 
aggregating about 100,000 acres at each purchase, 
until it shall acquire all the unsold railroad land in 
North Dakota east of the Missouri River. 

oad 


OUR RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 


An interesting June event in the Twin Cities was 
the visit of the United States Senate Committee on 
Relations with Canada. This committee, composed 
of five distinguished Senators, Messrs. Hoar, Hale, 
Allison, Dolph and Pugh, gave a day in each of the 
cities to hearing the opinions of leading business men 
on the question of a commercial union with the 
Dominion. The views expressed were almost unan- 
imous in favor of a complete obliteration of the cus- 
toms line between the two countries and a common 
tariff on foreign goods. The only exception was in 
the case of the lumbermen, who favored free inter- 
course for all products except their own. The duty 
on lumber they wanted maintained until the pineries 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin should be exhausted, but 
they said that it would be for the best interests of the 
people of this country to admit Canadian lumber free 
after that time. The general opinion of the witnesses 
was that a commercial union would in time lead to 
political union and that it was desirable for the future 
development of both countries that Canada should 
come under the American flag. 

The distinguished Senators were evidently sur- 
prised at this consensus of opinion as to the desir- 
ability of closer relations with the Canadian Provinces 
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and at the earnestness and intelligence with which 
the arguments in favor of commercial union were 
presented. They were met by no theorists, but by 
large bodies of practical business men, who had fully 
considered the proposition in all its bearings on our 
mercantile, manufacturing, milling and transportation 
interests. ‘They were themselves put in the position 
of learners, receiving instruction from the business 
men of St. Paul and Minneapolis on many important 
matters of national interest, which, as legislators at 
Washington, they should have known all about before 
taking up this inquiry. One or two of them dis- 
played both prejudice and ignorance. One Senator 
repeatedly spoke of British goods coming in free to 
compete with our manufacturers in case of commer- 
cial union with Canada, apparently ignorant of the 
fact that Canada levies exactly the same tariff on im- 
ports from Eogland that she does on imports from 
other nations. There was a persistent effort on the 
part of two members of the committee to force the 
witnesses into an admission that Manitoba wheat, if 
admitted duty free, would come into competition 
with Minnesota wheat, and would lower prices and 
thus injure this State. The most rudimentary study 
of political economy would show these gentlemen 
that the price of wheat is fixed in Europe on the basis 
of the crop and consumption demands of the entire 
civilized world and that we, in a wheat exporting re- 
gion, can do nothing to raise or lower the price. 
Nothing can be plainer than that the market price of 
the Minnesota crop would not be affected a particle if 
Manitoba wheat should come to our elevators to be 
handled and to our mills to be ground; yet this 
palpable truth had to be asserted and reasserted a 
dozen times by as many different witnesses, and then 
no apparent impression was made on certain dense 
Senatorial minds. 

Our visitors were evidently surprised, too, at the 
broadminded, Western way, the witnesses had of 
looking at the question. Nobody was afraid of 
Canadian manufactures or of Canadian agricultural 
products. It seems absurd to these Minnesota busi- 
ness men that a nation of 60,000,000 people, with 
great wealth and with the best inventive talent and 
the best skilled labor in the world, should be alarmed 
lest a comparatively poor neighboring country of 
5,000,000 of people should get the advantage of us in 
a trade partnership. Suggestions that Canadian 
goods might undersell ours, and that the development 
of the agricultural lands of the Canadian Northwest 
might be at the expense of immigration to our own 
Northwestern States were frequently made by the 
questioning Senators, but they were always met with 
a prompt and rather amused negative from the wit- 
nesses. The gist of the whole argument presented 
to the committee in both cities, in many different 
phases and by many leaders of business enterprises, 
was that free intercourse, with a common tariff 
against other nations, would mutually benefit Canada 
and the United States and would open the way for 
political union. 

Whatever new views, if any, the Senators may 
have taken away with them from the Twin Cities, 
they must have been impressed with the breadth and 
liberality of Northwestern ideas, with the desire of 
our people that our neighbors shall prosper as well as 
ourselves, and with our faith in the vitality and ex- 
pansive force of the American Republic. 


Tue City of Grand Forks, North Dakota, offers pecu- 
liar and exceptional advantages for a wholesale grocery 
house. Representatives of Twin City wholesale houses 
living in Grand Forks and operating from that point sell 
annually over two and a half million dollars worth of 
groceries in the city and tributary counties. Forty- 
seven per cent. of this vast volume of trade is freighted 
from the Pacific Coast through Grand Forks to the Twin 
Cities and back from the Twin Cities to and through 
Grand Forks. If the Pacific Coast goods could be stop- 
ped at Grand Forks and distributed from that point the 
saving on freight alone would amount to over $100,- 
000 annually. The Business Men’s Association at its 
last meeting instructed its Secretary, W. J. Murphy, 
to compile a statement of these advantages for the in- 
formation of anyone interested in finding a location 
for a wholesale grocery house, 











GENERAL MANAGER MELLEN. 


William S. Mellen, recently appointed General Man- 
ager of the Northern Pacific Railroad, one of the 
most important railway positions in the world, was 
born February 26, 1846, in Will County, Illinois. 
His parents were from Massachusetts. When he was 
a small boy the family removed to Chicago, and he 
was educated in the public schools of that city. His 
father died while the boy was still at school and left 
very little means, save some real estate on the North 
Side, not at that time considered to be of much value. 
Young Mellen felt the importance of earning his own 
living, and while still attending school he carried a 
route for the Chicago Tribune mornings and for an 
evening paper after school hours. His next business 
was as a sort of junior clerk in a commission house 
on South Water Street. While there he attended a 
night school and learned telegraphy. His ambition 
was to get into the railway service and he knew that 
a knowledge of telegraphy was the best stepping 
stone to a career in that service. Fora short time he 
held the position of receiving clerk in the Western 


W. 8. MELLEN, GENERAL MANAGER NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Union office in Chicago, and in December, 1865, he 
was given the place of operator at Milton Junction, 
Wisconsin. The next month he was transferred to 
Barrington, Llinois, and in June he was sent to 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. In March, 1857, he was ap- 
pointed agent and operator at Racine, Wisconsin, by 
the Chicago and Northwestern Company. From Sep- 
tember, 1870, to the close of 1871 his post was at 
Green Bay, and in 1872 he obtained an important 
promotion, being made General Freight and Passen- 
ger Agent of the Green Bay and Lake Pepin road. 
In 1874 he was General Agent at Winona, Minn., for 
the C. & N. W., and in 1875 Assistant General 
Freight Agent for the same road in Chicago. His 
next step forward in his profession was in 1881, when 
he was appointed Assistant General Superintendent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road. He went 
back to the Northwestern in 1882 and was for nearly 
three years the General Freight Agent of that power- 
ful company. From February, 1885, to October 1886, 
he was Assistant General Superintendent and on the 
latter date he was made General Manager of the Wis- 
consin Central Associated lines. This pesition he 











held until he took charge of the Northern Pacific 
lines as General Manager on July ist, 1889. 

When Mr. Mellen went to the Wisconsin Central 
that road had just emerged from the position of a 
local concern doing a very moderate business wholly 
within the State of Wisconsin. It had secured an 
entrance to Chicago and also to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. Instead of beginning practically nowhere 
and ending at Ashland, on Lake Superior, it had 
become one of the trunk lines between Chicago and 
the Northwest. It was Mr. Mellen’s task to secure 
for the compauy the extensive equipment, the solid 
road bed and the terminal relations essential for its 
success asa trunk line. The whole character of the 
property had to be transformed to meet the new 
situation. Mr. Mellen was notably successful in this 
important and difficult work. He put the Central 
into excellent condition for fast passenger trains and 
for a heavy freight business. He developed its traffic 
from year to year, until in 1888 it made the best 
showing of increased earnings of any road running 
west from Chicago. All this was done by good man- 
agement rather than by large expenditure, for the 
situation of his company com- 
pelled careful economy. 

Mr. Mellen is now forty-two 
years old and is one of the young- 
est of the managers of important 
railroads in this country. He owes 
his steady advancement to no 
power of family influence or finan- 
cial backing, but solely to his own 
merits as an executive officer and 
his thorough practical knowledge 
of every detail of the railroad 
business. He is of medium stature 
and muscular build, and no doubt 
owes something of his excellent 
health to his fondness for athletic 
sports in his younger years. His 
old friends at Green Bay remem- 
ber that when he was agent at 
that place he could put up a 
ninety-pound dumb bell with ease. 
In his business methods he is 
quick at decision, industrious and 
fair-minded—a bard worker, not 
given to formality, and accessi- 
ble to all. His subordinates on 
the Central were all warmly at- 
tached to him. His personal popu- 
larity proceeds from a friendly, 
unpretentious manner, a readi- 
ness to recognize meritorious ser- 
vice and an evident intention to 
treat all men justly. 

Mr. Mellen was married when 
twenty-two to Miss Fratt, of 
Racine, a daughter of a promi- 
nent citizen of that place who was 
at one time the candidate of the Democratic party for 
Governor of Wisconsin. She died about a year ago, 
leaving two children, Gertrude, a girl of fifteen, who 
is now travelling in Europe with a party of school 
companions, and Harry, a boy of seven. Mr. Mellen’s 
home as General Manager of the Northern Pacific will 
be in St. Paul. President Oakes will spend most of 
the time in New York looking after the financial in- 
terests of the company. 





* 

The well known stock firm of Brayton, Ives & Co., 
8 Broad Street, New York, whose offices near the 
corner of Wall Street, and under the shadow of the 
Stock Exchange, have long been a landmark in the 
financial quarter of the metropolis, has been dissolved. 
Mr. Ives retires from active business to give his entire 
time to his large railroad and other interests, re- 
maining in the firm, however, as a silent partner and 
contributing to it the sum of $100,000. The new . 
firm name is J. B. Metcalf & Co., Mr. Metcalf and 
Rensselaer H. Bissel being the general partners. 
Both gentlemen have been long connected with the 
house. 
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Tue incandescent electric light, which is so gen- 
erally used in dwellings in towns and cities west of 
St. Paul, cannot be obtained by householders in this 
city because the gas company owns the franchise and 
it is more profitable for that corporation to make gas 
at a cost of thirty cents per thousand feet and sell it 
to consumers at $2 than to supply electric light. If 
you live in Bismarck, or Miles City, or Spokane Falls, 
you can have the brilliant and cool incandescent 
lamp, but in this rich metropolis you must swelter 
under gas in summer and growl at your gas bills in 
winter, for there is no remedy. Queer, isn’t it? 


SEATTLE is rapidly springing up from her ashes. 
Offers of money for rebuilding came in by telegraph 
from Eastern cities before the embers of the great fire 
had died out. No wooden structures are to be per- 
mitted in the business district. Business houses and 
offices must find temporary quarters in tents. Front 
street is to be straightened so as to take out the 
awkward jog in front of where the Occidental Hotel 
formerly stood. The Queen City of the Sound has 
long been a favorite loaning field for Boston and Lowell 
capital and plenty of money is now forth coming to re- 
build the burnt district in good, solid shape. Within 
two years people will speak of the fire as a blessing. 


THERE are four rail routes between the Twin 
Cities and Duluth and Superior, and on three of them, 
which are nearly equally direct, fast passenger 
trains are run and an active competition maintained for 
business. New York and Boston are connected by 
only two roads and New York and Philadelphia by 
only two. In no direction is the expansive spirit of 
the Northwest more strikingly manifested than in that 
of multiplying transportation lines. It would be hard 
to name a town of over five thousand inhabitants in 
either of the six States embraced within the trade region 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis which is not connected 
with these cities by at least two competing railroads. 





E. B. NortHrop, whose efforts to demonstrate the 
value of the sapphire discoveries in Montana are 
known to the readers of this magazine, went to New 
York lately with about a hundred stones picked up 
by himself and friends on the bars on the Upper Mis- 
souri. He writes that Yerrington, the best lapidary 
in that city has given him a certificate that the stones 
are corundum and thata large proportion of them will 
cut into gems fit for the finest jewelry, and also that 
Tiffany & Co. say they are ready to purchase the 
gems. Mr. Northrop has devoted a great deal of 
time to this work and he will undoubtedly reap a 
handsome reward as soon as he begins operations at 
his sapphire mine. 


Few people stop to reflect on the wonderful growth 
which has taken place in this country within the 
limit of a single lifetime. I met an old lady in 
Chicago lately, of quick intelligence and perfect 
memory in spite of her eighty-two years, who said 
that when she was a girl, in Cazenovia, New York, 
Buffalo was a frontier village which had been burned 
by the Indians during the war of 1812, and Eastern 
Ohio was the remote West where adventurous set- 
tlers had just commenced to go. Fulton was ex- 
perimenting with his steamboat on the Hudson about 
the time of her birth and she was a woman grown 
before there was a railroad in the world. The 
telegraph came when she was already of middle age. 
When she removed to Illinois, Chicago was a village 
of a few hundred reople closely hugging’ the protect- 
ing walls of Fort Dearborn. ea 
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Sr. Pavut has now two cable lines in operation, 
the new Seventh Street line having been opened for 
travel last month. It begins at Wabasha Street and 
runs far out into the eastern suburbs. Minneapolis is 
now agitating the cable question with charaeteristic 
vigor. The effort to secure this best mode of rapid 
urban transit takes two directions, one to urge the 
street car company to put in two or three lines, and 
the other to secure a franchise for a new company. 
This latter movement is, of course, actively antag- 
onized by Mr. Thomas Lowry, who owns all the car 
routes in both cities and has bonded them, not for 
what they cost, but for as large an amount as they 
can earn interest upon. Mr. Lowry has made a great 
fortune out of his street car franchises and he should 
be willing to furnish Minneapolis with cables without 
any unnecessary delay, no matter if they do not earn 
as much at first as the jog-trot horse and mule roads. 


A sKETCH of the new Central Station, in Chicago, 
now building, appears on this page. From this 
station the Northern Pacific through trains for Tacoma 
and Portland will start, under the new arrangement 
with the Wisconsin Central. It wili also be used by 
the Central, by the Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas 
City and by one or two other roads. The location is 
one of the best in the city, being on the South Side, 
and reached from all the leading hotels, without 
crossing a bridge. It is only five minutes drive from 
the Palmer or the Grand Pacific. ‘The enormous train 
house is already well-advanced and the walls of the 
handsome brick and stone building for the waiting 
rooms, baggage rooms, offices, etc., are fast rising. 
This fine building and the extensive terminal grounds 
attached to it, are among the tangible evidences of 
the recent successes of Charles L. Colby, and his 
associates in the Wisconsin Central Company, in rail- 
way financiering and management. 


I NoTED at Duluth the other day that the principal 
growth of the city during the past year has been in a 
western direction. A number of important manu- 
facturing concerns have been established in the Weat 
End and in the new suburb called West Duluth, 
which occupies the ground formerly called Oneota 
and reaches down to the Bay of St. Louis at Grassy 
Point. _ These enterprises have converted the wilder- 
ness into populous streets, lined with comfortable 
cottages. In the old business center of the city 
there is a remarkable building movement in the way 
of erecting big brick blocks for banks, stores and 
offices. The new hotel, call the Spalding, recently 
opened, is solid and handsome and large enough to 
suit the Western taste for huge hostelries. It has the 
novel and agreeable feature or a dining room on the 





fifth floor, with windows overlooking the harbor and 
the lake. Duluth now claims a population of 40,000 
and is going ahead at a steady gait. 


THE appointment of S. R. Ainslie, General Super- 
intendent of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the 
General Managership of the Wisconsin Central lines 
was recently announced, and is one of the results of 
the traffic alliance between those companies. Mr, 
Ainslie has the four best qualifications for success in 
railway management—good health, good temper, 
good sense and untiring industry. He was born in 
Sandusky, Ohio, in 1848, and began railway work 
when he was sixteen years old as a clerk and errand 
boy in the general freight office of the Mad River and 
Lake Erie Railroad. He came to the Northern Pacific 
from the Denver and Rio Grande in 1882 and was 
one of Mr. Oakes’ selections for division superin- 
tendents. His headquarters will be in Milwaukee for 
the present but will probably be removed to Chicago 
before long. Milwaukee is a charming city to live in, 
but it is hardly the place for the general offices of a 
trunk line terminating in Chicago, and engaged ina 
vigorous competition with five other roads running from 
that big metropolis to the Twin Cities of Minnesota. 


I usEpD to regard the timber-culture law as a failure 
and a vehicle for fraud, judging by what I had seen of 
its workings in North Dakota, where tree claims with 
flourishing trees upon them are about as rare as white 
blackbirds. I was forced to change my opinion, how- 
ever, when recently I had occasion to make a journey 
through South Dakota and through the southwestern 
counties of Minnesota. Between Mitchell and Sioux 
Falls and between Sioux Falls and Worthington I saw 
hundreds of successful tree claims, making the whole 
face of the landscape beautiful with their strips and 
squares of poplar groves. All the native bareness 
and monotony of the prairie is gone. On many of 
the plantations the trees have attained a height of 
from twenty to thirty five feet. Now for the expla- 
nation. This region was settled soon after the pas- 
sage of the timber-culture law, and largely by people 
from older regions of the West who had already ex- 
hausted their homestead and pre-emption rights in 
their former homes. They took up tree claims for 
their new homes and carefully cultivated the trees 
when they were young that they might have no 
trouble in proving up at the expiration of the seven 
years specified in the law. In North Dakota and in 
the newer regions of South Dakota, with hardly an 


exception timber-culture filings have been made for 
speculative purposes only, to hold the land until it 
could be relinquished for a profit to a pre-emptor or a 
homesteader. No care has been taken of the trees 
and where they live at all they grow up as bushes only, 














THE NEW CENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO. 
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Minnesota. 


CROOKSTON recently voted $50,000 bonds in the hope 
of inducing the Northern Pacific to run its main line to 
Winnipeg on a track to be built to that city via Fertile, 
by a Crookston corporation. 


Tre Eastern Minnesota Railway was opened for trafiic 
last month and trains are now running between St. Paul 
and Duluth and Superior. The Manitoba Company's 
tracks are used as faras Hinckley, by way of Elk River 
and Millaca. New rolling stock has been put on by the 
Eastern Company. 


THE grand growth of the Northern Pacific in all that 
goes to make up a magaificent railway system, forms one 
of the most remarkable and flattering instances of ad- 
vancement on record. Especially is this so when the 
obstacles it has surmounted, the opposition it has met 
and overcome are considered. In the financial stability 
it has attained, in late arrangements for the control of 
other important lines, east to Chicago, west on the Pa- 
cific Coast and rivers and north in a foreign nation, but 
lately under the incubus of a monopoly which the North- 
ern Pacific has lifted, in the stupendous engineering 
feats it has successfully carried out, in its equipment—in 
every way it has shown management of the highest type. 
It is now one of the greatest railway systems of the world 
and Duluth as its main eastern terminus and main ship- 
ping and distributing point takes pride in its achieve- 
ments and success.—Duluth Herald. 


North Dakota. 


Ir is definitely settled that the Northern Pacific will 
build from Minnewaukan, the present terminus of the 


Jamestown & Northern branch, to Leeds, eighteen miles 
distant, on the Manitoba Road, a station thirty-one miles 
west of Devil’s Lake City. The survey is complete, and 
bids for the grading udvertised. Trains will be running 
within three month. This line will probably be extended 
to the Manitoba boundary next year. 


NortnH DAKOTA is noted for its wheat. This cereal it 
produces in better quality than can be produced by any 
other section of country, except the regions that lie north, 
North Dakota’s potatoes, too, are unsurpassed, and in the 
markets of the East they have a reputation thut is shared 
by the potatoes of noother region. In the estimation of 
Mr. E. Boley, the time will come when the cornof North 
Dakota will also possess a peculiar value, provided the 
farmers go to growing the improved Ree corn. Heclaims 
that its nutritive properties are superior to those of any 
other corn thatis grown, and the reason why it is not 
more popular is because itis not better known. The 
farmers of Western Dakota who engage in mixed farm- 
ing have no difficulty in securing success They have es- 
tablished the fact that mixed farming here is the basis of 
wealth. When they devote more time and attention to 
corn growing, and that corn the famous Ree, they will 
have another source of wealth. Atany rate, Mr. Boley 
is an enthusist in this belief.—Mandan Pioneer. 


SETTLERS COMING IN.—It is not always easy to tell just 
how many people are moving into Dakota. There are 
eighteen or twenty lines which enter the Territory from 
Iowa and Minnesota, and it requires a great rush of peo- 
ple to make any showing over this extensive section. 
Nevertheless the railroad people say there is a decided 
movement of immigrants into Dakota. A few days ago 
the immigration agent of one of the roads said that his 
road was having a much larger passenger list for Dakota 
this spring than since the unprecedented Dakota boom 
of fouror five years ago. And these immigrants and 
others are of the very best class, too, i. e., men of money, 
hard working and experienced farmers and mechanics, 
as well as mercantile men and dealers in various lines of 
trade. During the present year it is safe to say that 
60,000 or 70,000 of good substantial people will become 
residents of the new States. The very word “State” has 
a& vast meaning to them alone. Ina few months that 
word ‘‘Territory,”’ which has a repellant characteristic, 
will cease to apply to Dakota, and the mere mention of 
State will draw to them thousands who are stay- 
ing away simply because they don’t want to live ina 
Territory. 





South Dakota. 


THE Sioux Indian Reservation occupies over twenty- 
two per cent. of the area of Dakota, a tract covering 
twenty-five entire counties west of the Missouri River 





each county being greater in size than the State of Rhode 
Island. Itis the largest reservation in the United States, 
except the Indian Territory. It is a well watered region 
and irrigation is not necessary to produce crops. 


A Very large numberof Russians are settling in Camp- 
bell and McPherson counties this year. This plainly ac- 
counts for the unusually large number of filings in the 
Aberdeen land district. In May there were 199 pre- 
emption filings, 22 cash proofs, 64 homestead entries, 55 
final homestead proofs and 82 timber culture entries. 
With one exception, this is the largest amount of land 
filed on in that district for any month in three years. 


Montana. 


WORK on the Northern Pacific Short Line from Gallatin 
to Butte is now in active progress, and the eastern end 
will be graded ready for the track by the middle of 
August. The mountain end over the Homestake Pass 
will probably be completed before next winter. A branch 
of this line isto be built at once tothe Pony and Red 
Bluff mining districts. 


THERE is great excitement in the little town of Grants- 
dale, in Missoula County, the terminus of the Bitter Root 
Railway, over a gold find. James Quickborner, while 
bathing in Gold Creek, found a dozen large nuggets 
which he took to Grantsdale and showed to friends. In 
three hours every man in the town able to go away was 
on the road to the new discovery. 


MONTANA is about to be the greatest wool State inthe 
Union. Such is the opinion of one of the best authorities 
in the Boston wool trade. She would find ready sale for 
50,000,000 pounds now if she produced so much. Montana 
wool is the best range wool received in the Eastern 
markets. It is s0 good that we learn from authority that 
much inferior wool is shipped from other Territories and 
sold as Montana.—(reat Falls Tribune. 


THE shipment of 200,000 head of Texas cattle over the 
Cheyenne & Northern has commenced and will be com- 
pleted about August1. This great herd is the combined 
purchase of Montana men and the cattle will be unloaded 
at Wendover and driven north. These cattle will occupy 
about 500 trains, which will be run on passenger time 
from start to finish. Arrangements are being made for 
three trains daily over the Cheyenne & Northern from 
this point, although an unlimited number can be handled 
if necessary. Three additional train crews will be em- 
ployed and extra engines will be brought from points on 
the western portion of the system.—Cheyenne Leader. 


WE learn from Almon Spencer, who has recently been 
on a visit to Canyon Ferry, that the old time miners of 
that section, are very much excited over the recent de- 
velopment of commercial value of the gems found in the 
placer mines in that vicinity. These stones were found 
in great profusion in early days, but were pronounced of 
little value. But it seems to have developed lately that 
they are very fine sapphires and mining has been recently 
commenced at French bar for these stones alone, and ex- 
perts are on the ground purchasing them as rapidly as 
they are procured. One stone has sold as high as $150, 
and a number have brought nearly $100. The industry 
is thus far highly remunerative and promises to develop 
into something grand for this section of the country—a 
North American diamond field.— White Sulphur Springs 
Husbandman, 


AS near as can be calculated the silver product of Mon- 
tana for the year last past, basing the worth of the mine- 
ral on the United States coinage value, amounted to 
$19,509,000. The gold output amounted to $4,250,000. The 
copper output aggregated about 97,750,000 pounds, and 
this, at the rate of fourteen cents, about an average of 
what it brought the producers, brought them 813,685.000. 
The market price averaged about seventeen cents per 
pound, and calculated on this basis the copper alone 
reached a money value of something more than $16,600,- 
000. In lead the product was about 26,250,000 pounds, and 
this, at the rate of four cents, about an average price for 
the year, amounted to $1,050,000. The grand total, at the 
lowest computation, is $38,485,000. Taking the whole out- 
put for 1888, at what it actually brought the producers, 
the mining outputof the Territory for 1888, in gold, silver, 
copper and lead, is as follows: Gold, $4,250,000; silver, 
$19,509,000; copper, $13,685,000; lead, $1,050,000, a grand 
total of $38,585,000.—Montana Mining Review. 





Idaho. 


THE Julietta Gem was bornon May 18. The first sen- 
tence it spoke after announcing its name was “Grasp all 
that’s in sight and rustle for more.” 


IDAHO’sS ForRESTS.—Speaking of forestry, it may be in- 
teresting to know that the timbered area in Idaho em- 
braces 7,000,000 acres, including white, red and black 
spruce, fir, scrub oak, yellow and white pine, mountain 
mahogany, juniper, tamgrack, birch, cottonwood, alder 
and willow. The yield of timber per acre is not equaled 
anywhere on the American continent, with the exception 
of Western Washington. In both Idaho and Washington 











white pine logs five feet in diameter and 100 feet long, 
straight as an arrow, and without knot or limb, are not 
uncommon. In the removal and utilization of these 
monarchs little or no attention is given to the preserva- 
tion of the young timber for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. A State forestry association, clothed with legal 
authority by the Legislature, could accomplish much in 
that direction, besides encouraging the cultivation of 
varieties not indigenous to this region.—Spokane Falls 
Review. 





Oregon. 

THE Oregon Pacific Company, which some years ago 
commenced the great work of building a railway from 
the Pacific Coast at Yakima Bay, Oregon, east to Boise 
City, Idaho, a distance of about 600 miles, of which 136 
miles are completed, is arranging to push forward. Sub- 
scriptions are invited to 85,000,000 of bonds, which are the 
last of an issue of $15,000,000, and itis asserted that the 
line will be finished before the close of 1890. What the 
relations of this road, when built, will be with Eastern 
lines is not publicly known, although it has frequently 
been asserted that the enterprise is in the interest of the 
Chicago & Northwestern and as frequently denied. At 
Boise, Idaho, the road could connect with the Union 
Pacific, already built, or it could be met by some exten- 
sion from the East not yet constructed.—Railway Age. 





Washington. 


ROSALIA is enjoying a rapid growth this year. It hasa 
superb farming country to support it. 


THE Oregon Railway and Navigation Company is push- 
ing work on its Spokane Falls branch. ° 


A SMALL steamboat has been launched in Big Lake, 
near Sprague, for the benefit and pleasure of citizens of 
that place. The boat will accommodate about thirty 
passengers. 


CHENEY is rising phoenix-like from the ashes. The 
business street has been widened and substantial brick 
structures will take the place of old wooden shanties. 
The late fire was a blessing in disguise. 


THE steamer Frederick Billings was launched at 
Pasco one day last month and steamed up the river draw- 
ing fifteen inches of water. She is the largest and fastest 
boat on the upper river, her capacity being 600 tons of 
wheat. With a full load of 900 tons gross she draws five 
feet of water. 


THE building of the Puget Sound and Chehalis Railroad 
is now assured. The required capital has been raised 
and work will commence in thirty days. The road will 
extend from Olympia to some point on Gray’s Harbor, 
via Elma and Montesano. Five miles of the road running 
west from the head of Mud Bay are already complete and 
in working order.—Tacoma News. 


TOBACCO IN LEWIS CounTy.—A number of settlers in 
Newaukum and Hannaford Valleys are turning their 
attention to the raising of the tobacco plant. Hitherto 
they have only raised enough for their own use, but such 
a superior quality of tobacco has been obtained that they 
find it pays them to raise this for market to the exclusion 
of other crops. Quite a revolution in the crop of these 
valleys may be expected before long.—Centralia News. 


DURING the past few months Spokane Falls has made 
wonderful strides in the way of fine buildings and other 
improvements Some of the handsomest structures ever 
designed or erected in the West have either been built 
here or are in process of construction. Added to this a 
number of new bridges have spanned the river, horse 
car lines, cable cars and steam motor lines are being con- 
structed as fast as money and muscle can accomplish it. 


THe Spokane & Northern Railroad is going forward 
with remarkable rapidity. Two energetic men have it in 
charge—D. C. Corbin, who looks after the finances and 
J. M. Buckley, who is doing the construction work. 
Track laying has begun and locomotives and flat cars 
belonging to the new company have arrived from the 
East and are already in service. It is expected that the 
line will be opened for traffic to Colville before the first of 
October. The distance from Spokane Falls is about 
eighty miles. 


It is marvelous with what rapidity manufacturing en- 
terprises multiply in Tacoma. There have been scores of 
mills and factories, big and little started since the first 
of the year and all are doing better than they had ex- 
pected. Tacoma offers a great field for the industrial 
pursuits already and when the Territory becomes a State 
and the development of our mines is no longer retarded, 
there will be a great future for the iron industry. Pig- 
iron can be made in this section as cheaply asin England, 
—Tacoma News. 


- PRODUCTION, east of the Cascades, has only commenced, 
for if every farmer should grow wheat to the extent of 
his ability and sow and reap the result will be immense 
quantities for export. A Palouse paper says there has 
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been a vast increase in acreage of wheat sown, and the 
years to come will see yet greater proportionate increase. 
If there are now 40,000 farms east of the mountains and 
each one puts in 100 acres of the wheat that yields twenty- 
five bushels to the acre, the product would be 100,000,000 
bushels. Such speculative figuring merely shows the 
capabilities of the country. There are beyond doubt that 
many farmers east of the mountains and it is not much 
for any farmer to sow 100 acres. There seems to be no 
other crop to depend on for the present so wheat pro- 
duction must largely increase.—Portland Oregonian. 


It Pays TO RAtse Hoes.—J. M. Skees, living down the 
Touchet, bought $54 50 worth of hogs one year ago last 
September. He now has seventy head of hogs the most 
of which will be marketed this fall. He bas had besides 
the meat for his family for a year, has sold lard to the 
amount of $100, and bacon $130, and now has $300 worth on 
hand. He concludes that this county is as well adapted 
for producing pork as any he ever saw.—Columbia 
Chronicle. 


NEVER within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant 
has the prospect of a large yield of grain been so promis- 
ing as at the present time. The frequent showers and 
moderately cool weather of the past two or three weeks 
have put the ground in a condition that, with the start 
the grain has, an abundant harvest is assured, even if no 
more rain falls during the summer. With the cheap 
transportation for grain afforded by the railroads and 
nothing in particular to indicate an unusually low price 
this fall, it is no wonder that farmers feel jubilant.— 
Colton Eagle. 





A MounTAinN oF IRON ON GRAY’s HArnor.—During 
April two old miners, J. L. Shelton and D. De Ford, could 
be seen paddling their boat up the various streams run- 
ning into South Bay (as the south arm of Gray's Harbor 
is called). Only one man knew they were prospectors. 
They worked diligently and faithfully, until one day 
about noon one of them, Mr. De Ford, struck croppings 
of iron. They loaded up several bushels, staked their 
claim and came quietly away and reported to their em- 
ployer, who took immediate steps to have the ore tested. 
Samples were sent to San Francisco, Portland and also to 
the foundry at Aberdeen. The matter has been kept very 
quiet until it could be thoroughly tested. There now 
proves to be, as the boys at first reported, a mountain of 
iron, and the quality A 1, with traces of gold also in the 
ore. They also found a two-foot vein of solid slate.— 
Tacoma Ledger. 


GROWTH OF WASHINGTON.—The number of people going 
to Washington is indeed wonderful. Train loads go in 
daily, coming from the East and South There are thou- 
sands of acres of rich land in Washington, which only 
need industrious owners to add to the nation’s wealth. 
There are millions of feet of uncut lumber which home 
and foreign markets will surely need. There is iron and 
coal in great abundance on the Sound, and precious 
metal’s are found allovertheState. If these immigrants 
are of a kind who develop a new country, and a vast 
majority of them surely are; if the cities are not over- 
crowded, but grow proportionately with the development 
of their surroundings, the progress of the new State, if 
wise laws are enacted, will be without parallel in the 
West and will be uninterrupted. At this time Washing- 
ton is receiving more new people than any other State or 
Territory. Sheis capable of supporting millions and it 
will not be many years till the population is numbered by 
millions instead of thousands.— Wallace Free Press. 


Alaska. 


ALASKA is taking the lead of the famed Columbia in 
salmon packing. Last year the pack in Alaska wus 426,- 
800 cases against 368,000 for the Columbia, and it is pre- 
dicted that the difference this year will be still greater. 
The pack of last year is nearly exhausted, there being less 
than 1,000 cases in first hands. But Chinook salmon will 
be in market for years after, as long as there are any at 
all packed on the Columbia. 


ENORMOUS SIZE OF ALASKA.—Few people have an 
adequate idea of the areaof Alaska. “When I sat at my 
desk at Sitka,’’ said Governor Swineford in a recent inter- 
view, “I was further from Attu Island, the westermost 
point of Alaska, than I was from Portland, Me”’ The ter- 
ritory is nearly as Jarge aa all the United States east of 
the Mississippi, and a journey of 10,000 miles can be made 
without leaving the domain. 


A RICH strike of silver ore has been made thirty miles 
east of Juneau. The find was made by two poor prospect- 
ors from Juneau who had worked assidiously in the 
neighborhood for months. They were about to give up 
the search when, upon May 1, they stumbled on to the 
ledge. The quartz was assayed by a local assayer and 
will paa out trom 8250 to 8500 per ton. The excitement in 
Juneau is great and numbers are flocking to the new 
El Dorado. 





Manitoba. 

Tue Northern Pacific and Manitoba will build all of the 
Morris-Brandon branch this year. This line will be 142 
miles in length. Contracts for the letting of the first 
fifty miles have been made, and the remaining ninety-two 
miles are now being estimated on and will be contracted 


for at once. Fifteen thousand tons of rails have been 
bought in England and are now en route. 








A useful little book on Parliamentary Procedure, 
written by George Glover Crocker, President of the 
Massachusetts Senate in 1883, is published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. It gives in a clear and 
concise manner the general principles of procedure 
observed in deliberative bodies and is particularly 
useful to members of the State Legislatures and to 
public men generally. St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Co; price 50 cents. 


The Report of the Department of Agriculture and 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Minnesota, by Edward P. Porter, 
Professor in Charge and Director of the Station, is a 
handsome pamphlet of 415 pages, illustrated with 
views of the Experimental Farm buildings and 
grounds. It contains much valuable matter for farmers, 
stockmen and fruit growers. The Experiment Station, 
or State farm, is an attachment of the university and 
comprises 240 acres of very valuable ground, with a 
number of expensive buildings, all lying within the 
municipal limits of St. Paul, in the suburb cnown as 
St. Anthony’s Park. 


A new volume by John Burroughs, appearing in 
this dull season of literary production, is as welcome 
as a brisk shower in a time of drouth. In this new 
book, called Indoor Studies, the genial prose-poet of 
nature leaves his habitual themes of the fields and the 
woods and discourses of men and of books, of Thoreau 
and Matthew Arnold, of science and literature, of 
DeQuincy, Carlyle and Emerson, and in the end 
gives us something about himself in a delightful 
essay called ‘‘An Egotistical Chapter.” Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, and for sale by St. 
Paul Book and Stationery Co.; price $1.50. 


Current Literature has just completed its first 
year. ‘This unique publication is an entirely new in- 
vention in the periodical field. It is in the maina 
scrap book—and a vastly entertaining one too—of 
new and old things worth reading and preserving but 
it has a vigorous department of original comment in 
which the tendencies of literature the world over are 
discussed with a keen and thoughtful criticism. 
There are also departments devoted to gossip about 
authors and writers, the doings of the world of 
literature, and to current thought and opinion. On 
the pages where the scissors hold sway the whole 
field of contemporary magazine, newspaper and book 
making in America and Europe is drawn upon with 
a skillful hand. Current Literature Publishing Co., 
30 West Twenty-third Street, New York; subscrip- 
tion price, $3 per year. 

Scribner’s for June contains an interesting article 
by a former resident of St. Paul, A. F. Jacassy, a 
French artist, who is well-remembered in this city 
for his talents and his social qualities. Mr. Jacassy’s 
theme is an ancient city in Sicily, called Castrogio- 
vanni, which is perched, like an eagle’s nest, on the 
slopes of Mount Etna. While describing this vener- 
able city, with its history going back to old Roman 
days, and illustrating it with his own expert hand, 
the writer has much to say about the new life that is 
stirring throughout Italy. The growth of many old 
Italian cities, during the past decade, Mr. Jacassy 
tells us, has created fortunes from real estate 
almost as great as those made in St. Paul and 
Kansas City. Mr. Jacassy is an accomplished 
artist and an entertaining writer. Many St. Paul 
people regret that he did not find here a more fruitful 
field for his talents. Our wealthy people, we are 
sorry to say, give little encouragement to artists who 
seek to establish themselves in our midst. They 
send to New York for paintings to hang on the 
walls of their fine houses and then wonder why art 
does not flourish in the Northwest. 
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LAMATH SPRING 
NK HOTEL. ) 





EDSON BROTHERS, 


Proprietors. 


THE 


Klamath 
Springs 
Are possessed of the most 


Wonderful Medicinal Properties 


And are guaranteed to cure any case 
of Rheumatism or Skin Disease, 


no matter how severe. 





HOT MUD BATHS. 
Sulphur, Soda and Mineral 
Springs. 


Magnificent Sulphur Swim- 
ming Baths. 





Eighteen miles drive from Klamath 


City or Ayer Station by good Stages, 


For rates, etc., apply to 


EDSON BROS., 


Beswick, 


Siskiyou County, Cal. 





Try 
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THE QUEEN OF THE SISKIYOUS 


Mianhntind ukeindadte “tlede ae 


IS DESTINED TO BECOME 


THE METROPOLIS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 



















It has magnificent water power and splendid mill sites. It is situated at the crossing of the Southern Pacific, over the only stream between the Columbia and 
Sacramento, on which logs can be driven. It is the natural outlet for the trade of the great cattle ranges on the border line between Oregon and California, and 
the trading point for the miners in the rich placer mining district west of the Cottonwood. 


THE CLIMATE IS SALUBRIOUS 


and there are natural mineral, salt and sulphur springs along the Klamath River possessed of the most wonderful curative powers. 
IMPORTANT MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES 


are now under way, including large saw and planing mills, sash and door factories and wooden piping plant. These will be running in sixty days. 


RICH BITUMINOUS COAL 


is known to be close to the site of the city, and mining operations will shortly be commenced. Salt mines, a few miles up the river, will also be opened in a few 
months. NO BETTER OPPORTUNITY for an investment can be found than at Klamath City. 


For maps and full particulars apply to 


JAMES E. McLAUGHLIN, Klamath City, Cal., 
Or, JAMES STEELE, President Merchants National Bank, Portland, Ore. 


(Klamath City lots will be placed on the market on the 15th of August next 


FSi hth. Rake de ee COLE oe. 








Livery and Sales Stables. 


H.T. FRADENBURGH, - - Proprietor. 





Safe, fast Teams and Carriages with careful, experienced Drivers and 


Guides to all the magnificent scenes in the 
Siskiyou Mountains. 


Kasy Riding Horses for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
| Horses and Carriages Bought and Sold. 


OFFICE AND STABLES AT KLAMATH CITY, CAL. 
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LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Countg seat of Park County. ion 2,000. N. P. RR. 
shops and division headquarters. Park County has only good 
coking coal in Montana and best steam coal. Two large 
coking plants, Rich mines of silver ore. Limestone ledges 
and iron deposits. Extensive cattle ranges. Much good 


farming land along the streams. 


The Livingston Post. 


Editor and Business Manager, 


J. D. WHELPLEY, - - 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 
Our specialty is the latest accurate news from the 


miving camps of Park Co. 


Single copies 10c. Terms $3.00 per year. 


¥. 8. WEBSTER. 
POTTS & WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


Rents collected, Taxes paid. Investméhts made for 
non-residents. 


8. 8. POTTS. 


LIVINGSTON, . MONTANA. 


ALLAN R. JOY, 
Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 


Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 
LIVINGSTON, MONT 


Correspondence solicited. 








GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Junction point of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway system and the Montana Central system. Popula- 


tion 3,000. Unlimited om le Manufacturing facili- 
ties. Farming and aes ands. Ertensive coal fields at 
Sand Coulee, ten miles distant. Large smelting plant for 


handling silver ores. Extensive mineral district in Little 
Belt Mountaina, sixty miles distant. County seat of Cascade 
County. Situated at the head of a series of rapids and falls 
on the Missouri, which culminate in the Great Falls, eighty- 
seven feet high. 


T. E COLLINS, Pres. L. G. PHELPS, Cashier. 
A. E. DICKERMAN, V. Pres. D. L. Tracy, Ass’t Cashier. 


First National Bank, : 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Authorized Capital, 81,000,000. 
Paid in Capital, $100,000. Surplus and Profits, $30,000. 
General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time deposits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 





3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. WILL HANKS, Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 
OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, - - - &50,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorable terms. 


BARNES & COLLETT, 
« Eveal « Estate. 


Black Eagle Falls and Fair View Additions for Sale. 


Great Falls, Montana. 


J. F. MCCLELLAND, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Dunn BLOCK, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Farm Property. City Property. Loans Negotiated. 


GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 





Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


Lots for sale 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 
Great Falls, - - ‘s 


Montana. 





BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Bozeman is the county seat of Gallatin County. the best 
cultivated and best settled agricultural district in Montana. 
Population of the county 12,000; of the city 4,000. Good op- 
portunities for manufacturing, farming and stock raising. 
Numerous water-powers. Large coal fields and valuable 
silver ledges. 


J. M. LINDLEY, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MONTANA, 


BOZEMAN, - 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Bozeman National Bank, 
MONTANA, 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 
Emory Coss, Pres’t. C.W. HOFFMAN, Vice Pres’t. 
PETER Kocn8, Cashier. 


We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 


BOZEMAN, 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA— 


A city of 4,000 population, being surrounded with all the 

natural resources necessary to manufacturing, it is 

= and is becoming the manufacturing center of 
ontana. 


GEO. L. RAMSEY, Real Estate and Insurance Broker. 


Correspondence in regard to investments will receive 
carefulattention. Reference: Bozeman National Bank 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinks of Assaying, Ana- 

lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 

mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms. 


G. A. MARINER. WM. HOSKINS. 


Established 1856. 


MARINER & HOSKINS, 
81 SOUTH CLARK, ST., Top Floor, CEIICAGO, 


ASSAYERS and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of ALL KINDS, 


Including ORES, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 
FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 


Samples by mail or axpress will receive prompt and 
careful attenticn. WRITE FOR TERMS. 


MANITOBA. 
LELAND HOUSE, 
W. D. DOUGLAS & CO., Proprietors. 


The Finest Hotel in the Northwest. 


Corner City Hall Square, Main and Albert Sts., 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Recently 


Graduated Furnished 


Prices. 





City Hall Square, - - 


REDWOOD BREWERY. 


Fine Ales, Extra Porter 
and Premium Lager. 


Most Extensive Establishment of the Kind in 
Western Canada. 


EDWARD L. DREWRY, - Proprietor, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 


(2 Highest cash price paid for good Maiting Barley. 








THE PALOUSE WHEAT BELT, 


A correspondent of the New York Times of Jan. 
23, after describing the great wheat belt east of the 
Rockies, gives the following sketch of the Palouse 
country: The second field, which is beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, is subdivided into five fields, locally called 
the Walla Walla, the Big Bend of the Columbia, the 
Spokane and the Palouse. For convenience, I shall 
combine the fields and call the entire region the 
Palouse, as in my opinion that region is typical of 
all. There are about 24,000,000 acres in this territory, 
14,000,000 acres of which are prime wheat-producing 
land. Portions of it are gently rolling prairie of 
dark and exceedingly productive soil; other portions 
consist of plains that are deeply furrowed by ravines, 
Still other portions are composed of hills, all deeply 
furrowed from the summits to the low-lying] lands, 
The region has an altitude of from 400 to 3,000 feet, 

The Palouse territory is capable of producing 300,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat for export annually. If 
the agriculturists of that wonderfully productive land 
are relieved from the burdens laid upon them by 
monopolistic transportation corporations and are 
granted as low freight charges as are in vogue say 
between Chicago and New York, they can lay wheat 
down on Tacoma’s wharves at forty cents per bushel 
and make a living profit. Wheat is carried from 
Tacoma to England at twenty-two cents a bushel. 
If the transportation rate per bushel from the ship- 
ping towns in the Palouse territory to Tacoma was 
not over eight cents per bushel, which would be 
ample to enable the transportation companies to earn 
dividends, the soft wheat grown in this region would 
be laid down in England for about sixty cents per 
bushel. And the day when this will be done is 
plainly in sight. 

What effect will the competitive warfare which 
rages at present between the wheat growers of the 
world have on the American wheat producer? I un- 
hesitatingly answer there are only two wheat pro- 
ducing Territories on the North American Continent 
that can survive the struggle. They are the ‘‘No1 
hard” territory and the Palouse district. The two 
regions combined are capable of producing 1,300,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat per year, provided that 
their areas are devoted to that crop, but their ten- 
dency at present is to extend the growth of the king 
of grain—corn—northward and westward, and this 
extension, if it proves successful, will sharply reduce 
the wheat area. 





INGALLS HOUSE, 


Cor. DeMers Ave. and Fourth St. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


C. B. INGALLS, Prop. H. N. WELLS, Manager. 


Terms, $2 per day. First-class Sample Room. 


FOR 


Hine Clothing 


GO TO 


Satiler Bros., 


91 EAST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 





78 & 80 East 7th St., - 


$T. PAUL HARDWARE CO. 


- St. Paul, Minnesota. 











ALL KINDS OF MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 


Send six cents in stamps for 168 page Catalogue containing net prices and Illustrations of nearly every Tool used 


by mechanics. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA is the capital of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and Clarke County. Population, 20,000. 
Railroads radiate in eight directions. Bank deposits over $6,000,000, 


U.S. Assay Office. ULS I. 


real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for manufacturing and general business. 


Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State. 


sand Office. Steam motor line, street cars, electric light. Opportunitieg for investment in 





[No. 1649] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, - ‘ 2 
Surplus and Profits, - ‘“ 


$500,000 
375,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


Ss. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. P'TLL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 





SANDERS, CULLEN & SANDERS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





MINING EXPERT. 


Dr. G. C. Swag.Low offers his services in buying and 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance with the 
mines of the country and forty years experience in min- 
ing may be useful to operators. He has several valuable 
mines for sale, and has business connections with several 
Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 194 Main St., Helena. 


1866 1889. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


R. LOCKEY & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Real Estate and Mining Properties, 


Agents for Northern Pacific Additions to Helena. 


Tracts, Business and Residence Properties 
For Sale. 
eee made for non-residents. 


dest Agency in Helena, and strictly reliable. ° 


t@ Refer to bankers of Helena. 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
Surplus and Profits, . - 


$150,000 
150,000 


L. H. HERSHFIELD, Pres’t. A.J. DAVIDSON,V. Pres’t. 
AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—Thomas Cruse, 8. 8S. Huntley, 
A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 





MCCONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
ATTORNEYS: 


HELENA, - - - MONTANA. 


References: The Bradstreet Co.. The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 








W. BY CUMMINS, 


STOCKS. 


Real Estate and Mining Headquarters. 


Some Fine Investments in Mines and Real Estate 


Address: 


{ Profitable and Legitimate; 
| Everything Guaranteed as Represented. 


WANTED: Eastern Capital to Loan at good rate of interest. 


REFERENCES: Goy. P. H. Leslie, Judge McConnell and T. H. Kleinschmidt, Ass’t Cashier First National Bank, and Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


WW. FF. CUMMINS, Helena, Montana. 





PROF. ENGELHORN'S 


Established 1883. 


Cy Lysine Cn 


&" 1,100 STUDENTS. 
The celebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand taught by mail. 


100 GRADUATES. 
Send $2.10 for Manual. 


Each Department complete and in charge of Expert Professors. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Telegraphy and Penmanship. 


For full particulars address, H. T. ENGELHORN, Pres, HELENA, MONTANA. 














WDE eR Bem & ELON TD Ek, 


sane 


Leading Real Estate Agents of Helena, Mont. 


Dealers in Real Estate. 


First Mortgage Loans a specialty. 


Improved Farms and Ranches for sale. Taxes Paid, Titles Examined, Abstracts Furnished, 


LANDS IN LARGE BLOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Money loaned at 8 and 10 per cent. net on first mortgages. 


Gilt edge security. 


Investments made for non- 


residents and satisfaction guaranteed, We invite correspondence and can assure one and all that Helena is the 
richest, most thriving city of the Northwest, and offers more inducement to investors than any of its competitors 


For full particulars, address 


WITHERBEE & HUNTER, 


Rooms 3, 4 & 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 





J. ARMITAGE. 


Cc. 8. JACKMAN. 


ARMITAGE & JACKMAN, 


Loans and Feal Estate, 


Correspondende solicited. 


Office, Cor. Grand and Main Sts., HELENA, MONT. 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and beat water-power on the Pacific Coast. Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. Extensiv 
egricultural regions and rich mining districts are tributary to the city. Population 20,000. Two colleges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns, 
Wholesale housey yas and electric light plants and water works. Five National banks and two private banks. . 





a 


; at P. GRAVES. , OLOUGIIZ Sz CSE AT Es, CO. F. cnn 
Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residence Property Our Specialties. Investments made for non-residents and their interests carefully looked after 
Correspondence solicited. References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National Bank. : 





— ‘ ~ + . United States Depository. 
THE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, | TANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, aie e 
E. J. BRICKELL, Pres't. R. W. Forrest, Vice Pres’t. (Organized in 1879 ) 
CORRESPGNDENTS: New York, Importers ond Traders | A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. | SPOKANE NATIONAL BANK, 
National Bank: Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. sald a = sities Gnet amatiines } > emner . = 7 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. | OF SPOKABE FALLS, WASH. 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. 13 S960 : al. 875 ital and Surplus, - - ss , 
Dealin Foreign and Domestic Exchange at Market Rates. Resource 8, $250.90. ee Paid up Capital, $75,000. | Capita , P $115,000 
collections receive prompt attention. Exchange on all the principal cities Bought and Sold. Orricers: W.H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
M. M. CowLey, Cashier. Interest allowed on time deposits. Collections a specialty, | President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 








Spokane Falls, H. BOLSTER & CO., Washington. 
Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. REFEREYNCKs: First National Bank, Traders National Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








J. J. BROWNE, President. F. Heine, Vice President. CENTRAL ADDITION | J. B. SARGENT, Prest. BuAkF & Rippatn, 


THEO. Regp, Cashier. HERMAN L. CHASE, Ass’t Cashier. J. M. MAJor, Treas. Legal Advisers. 
To k ; 
The Browne National Bank, Spokane Falls, Washington, | sSpOKANE LOAN & TRUST CO, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. to parties desiring business or residence property. Real Estate Specialty. 








— sd - a $100,000. The Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R. Co.’s passenger 
Capital Stock, : } 4 $100,0 depot is located in this addition. Rapid development Investments made for non-residents. 
General Banking business and Collections in the North- | inevitable. For full information apply to office of | Correspondence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 
west receive prompt attention. on J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. | Bank, First National Bank. SPOKANE FA .zs, W. T, 


- STROBACH & MUN TER, J. T. McCARTHER, FAIRMAN, TERHUNE & Co., 
Real Estate and Loans. t= vestment Agent, SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., 
Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


and City Property. Correspondence solicited. | yi)) purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. $100,000 to Loan on Improved Farming Lands, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. Ten years experience in the business. Correspondence solicited. , an 


——— References furnished if desired. 


Will make investments for non-residents 





Spokane | ralls, - - Wash. Ter. a ~ 
Dealer in REAL ESTATE, Mines, Live Stock,! WRS, ALICE HOUGHTON, H. BOLSTER & CO., 


LOANS, ETC. 


CHAS. A. WEBSTER, 








Office, Southeast Cor. Stevens and Riverside Aves., % - po © i Weal Estate and Financial Agents, 
°o - > a 74a 17 , at BG DG 3% 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. | Real Estate Specialty. = MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
My carriage is always in waiting to show strangers over Investments made for non-residents RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
our city. Cull and ask to see the popular tracts known as | Correspondence solicited. me cng {First National Bank. s 
“Webster,” “Alta Vista” and “Boston Heights.” | Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. REFERENCES ¢ Traders National Bank. Corresronpence Soxicitep. 








\ Bank of Spokaue Falls, 











a Natedlltee SD ed CP de 


° 


Real Estate, Insuranee, 


——_——_aD-__——— 


Loan Broker. 


—a-SROS 


Manufacturing, Business and Residence Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. Notary Public. 





Room 3 Post-Office Building, - - - SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near the head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water of the Pacific Ocean. Shtps more lumber and 


coal than any other nbs on the Pacific Coast, and more wheat than any uther port except San Francisco. 
Large jobbing houses. 


Numerous important manufacturing industries. 


Steam and electric motor street railways. 


Direct importations of tea and other Asiatic commodities. 
Three colleges. 


ylation, 25,000. 
Waterworks, gas and electric lane. , 





[3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - ° 
Surplus, a . - e 


$100,000 
40,000 





Cc. P. MASTERSON President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
J. M. KERR, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


C. P. Masterson, T. B. Waliace, 


J.P. Stewa 
W. D. Tyler, sing 


L. R. Manning. 


E. A. KNIGHT. W. H. FRYE. 


KNIGHT, FRYE & MILLS, 


Real Estate & Loan Brokers. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


A. U. MILLS 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1403 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


References: The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 


National Bank. 





EK. F. RUSSELL & CO., 


eal Estate and Minne Brokers, 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.’’ 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
Tracts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 


Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE, 
Our long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 


Coast, give us superior knowledge and advantages for 
imparting reliable information to non-residents. 





Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, - a - WASHINGTON. 
Capital, $100,000. Surplus, $65,000. 


Pres’t, W. B. BLACKWELL. V. Pres., EpmuND RICB, JR. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. Ass’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK. 


Directors—R. Wingate, G. E. Atkinson, I. W. Anderson, 
Edmund Rice, Jr., W. B. Blackwell. 





No. 3172, 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 

Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma, 
In their Building, Cor. Pacific Avenue and 11th St. 

Paid up Capital, - 
Surplus (Over Dividends), 

W.J. THOMPSON, Prest. Henry Drom, Vice-Prest. 

SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R.J. Davis, Asst. Cashier. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, M. M. 
Harvey, Geo. F. Orchard, Henry Drum, L. F. Thompson. 


Deposits (large and small) of individuals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 


$100.000. 
37,000. 





A. N. Frrcu, Pres’t. H. C. Bostwick, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLES, Cashier. 


Capital, $100,000. 
TRADERS BANK OF TACOMA. 


TRUSTEES: 
H. C. Bostwick, C. G. Higbee, A. M. Stewart, C. W, Griggs, 
Geo. Browne, H. L. —— Henry Hewitt Jr., Paul 
Schulze, A. N. Fitch. ACOMA, WASH. 





E. H. HATFIeLp, Pres. Linus E. Post, Sec'y & Cashier. 
W. HARRISON WOODRUFF, Vice Pres. : 
TuHos. L. Nixon, Treasurer. TuHeEo. L. STILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 





G. W. BYRD. 


J. H. WILT. 


H. A. FISHER. 


BYRD, WILT & FISHER, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


Investments carefully made for Eastern parties. 


Currespondence solicited. 


Offices, 1132 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 





F. G. AMBRIDGE & C0., 


i 
i 21 
TS Yas 


Investments, 
Loans Negotiated, ete, 


“mw 
oS 
ms 


»S 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, - - TACOMA, WASH. 


CHAS. W. SEYMOUR. HERBERT S. Grigas. 
LESTER B. LOCKWOOD. 


Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 
LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON. 


Attorneys for St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Tacoma, 
Orting & 8. E. R. R. Co.; Traders Bank of Tacoma, etc 
Sole agents for Griggs’ First and Griggs & Hewitt’s 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 


Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Puyal- 
lup Hop District. Diatributing point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coal and timber areas. Press- 
ing demand for workme: and settlers. 
EYMOUR, GrRiGGs & LOCKWOOD, Agts. at Tacoma, 
H. S. LItLAGAR, Agent at Orting 








E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 


1314 Pacific Avenue, ~ TACOMA, WASH. 





CHAS. H. AITKEN, Jr., 
Notary Public, 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loan and Collection Agency, 
1309 Pacitic Ave., Rooms 1, 2, 3, 
TACOMA, © . ° ° . 
Correspondence solicited. 


WASH. 





P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


A. L. MANNING. 





DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


Real « Estate, 


—AND— 


Investment Broker, 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


Having had large ex 
property in ard aroun 


ors and investors. 





J, S. BOGLE. Cc. N. HAYS, 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real kstate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





rience, and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 
the city of Tacoma, gives us advantages not enjoyed by many 
others, in placing money for safe investments. 


READ THIS. 


We make aspecialty of investing funds for non-residents. There are many enter- 
rising persons who would like to invest in property that is rapidly advancing in value, 
mee ose business prevents them from giving it personal attention. We exercise 
special care in making such investments and are prepared to give a satisfactory 
guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we soinvest. W 
an investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely satisfacto 
Full information furnished on application. 


We have never made 
ry. 
Free carriage to show the city to visit- 


References: National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 
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Do you wish to locate or invest in, or do you want information con- 


THE FAMOUS YAKIMA VALLEY, 


the Garden of the new State of Washington and 
its thriving Metropolis, 


aN “ett Vale tte ie sendin Liane, 
THEN CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


FECHTER & LAW, 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 


References: Allen C. Mason, Tacoma; Yakima National Bank, North Yakima. 
Descriptive Pamphlets, with map of the State, City Plats, etc., for free distribution. 


Goodwin & Pugsley, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


INO Reade oe cbtelee DG. WW Sia 





We Deal Only in Property at Conservative 


Valuations. 
A Large and Well-selected List of 


FARM, SUBURBAN AND CITY PROPERTY 


Constantly on Hand. 


References by permission: First National Bank, North Yakima; Chester A. Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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MacLKEAN, REED & CO, 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 
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NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 
We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 


MacLEAN, REED & CO., North Yakima, Wash. 


SEATTLE, 
Lone NWew Zork of the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January 1, 1888, 19,116; and the population July 1, 1888, 23,500. June 1, 1889, 35,000. 
iw The Steamship and Railroad Center of the North Pacitic. The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America. 29 
Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
Post Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





References: Merchants National Bank, Bank of Commerce, of Seattle; or R. G. Dun & Co. 


TACOMA, Washington Territory, Western Terminus Northern Pacific R. R. 








TACOMA shows the lowest death rate of any city 
in the Union, and is the best lighted, graded and 
drained city on the North Pacific Coast. 

TACOMA has the finest of educational facilities, 
and a population of 20,000 law abiding, industrious 
home winners. 

TACOMA is nota “Boom City,” but a rapidly 
growing mercantile manufacturing center. 

TACOMA exported more than a million and a 
half centals of wheat in 1888. The commerce 








of the world is safe in our harbor every day in the 
year. 

TACOMA will ship 200,000,000 feet of the best 
lumber in the world this year. The coal mines trib- 
utary are inexhaustible, and mountains of the finest 
of iron ore are now being worked by experienced and 
wealthy owners. 

TACOMA is not handicapped by any great body of 
fresh water around its suburbs, to shut off its tribu- 
tary farming country, but has beautiful and safe 


To aul of which I subscribe myself, yours truly, 


TACOMA REAL ESTATE. 





small lakes within thirty minutes drive of the city 
where fishing and boating may be enjoyed by any so 
inclined. 

TACOMA has a better foundation for permanent, 
material prosperity than any city in the United States 
and the sickly whine which comes from some of her 
jealous neighbors will develop into a wail of despair 
as they note Tacoma’s daily growing supremacy, by 
virtue of inherit merit and determination to utalize 
her advantages. 


J. H. HALL, 


115 South Tenth Street, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 





TRAVER’S ADDITION TO TACOMA. 
The Leader Best $150 Lots on the Market. 


Oakes’ Addition 4% mile east, $200 and $250 each. 


Cascade Park Addition south and west, $175 each. 


Traver’s Addition, within { mile of the Motor Line, same distance from N. P. R. R. Lots in this favorite 


Addition are advanced to $150. One-half cash; balance six months, 


No interest. 


No more $100 lots on the market in Traver’s Addition. 


Lots in Lake View Park -$35 and $50 each. 


Within 10 minues’ walk of Lake View Station, N. P. R. R. 


Large List of Business and Residence Property. Addition and Timber Tracts. For plats and fell par- 


ticulars address 








WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 


First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Ly Lots, 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 
and Accident Insurance Companies. 





























GEO. W. TRAVER, = LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 7 
HoTeEL FIFE BLock, TACOMA, WASH. TER. 
( TACOMA, WASH. THR. ) 
E. T. DURGIN, Do not wait until you have a certain amount. Send what money you have—two, three, Real Estate 
four or five hundred dollars. We will invest it for you either in real estate that will surely 
4 increase in value, or will loan it for any time specified so it will net you ten per cent. (| 
a semi-annually. Security ample—first mortgages only. The amount 
1 . loaned shall not exceed forty per cent. of OUR valuation of the property. 
942, Pacific Ave. Write for fullinformation, References by permission—Merchants National Bank of Tacoma and Loans. 
\ or City Bank of Minneapolis. lated 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A. H. LINDEKE. 
T. L. SCHURMEIER. 


WM. LINDEKE. 
R. WARNER. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Sts., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Cuas. F. Dietner, President. 
Iawin J. Beaumont, Vice President. 
JosEePra I. BEAUMONT, Sec. & Treas. 





Office, 6 Gilfillan Block. Warehouse, 318 Robert Street. 
Testing Room, Cor. Indiana and Walter Street. 





THE ACME ELECTRIC Co., 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Acme Dynamos and Motors, 


AND DEALER IN 


All Electrical Supplies. 








ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 
L. M. CLARK, F. A. HEATH, J. WHARRY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Prest. Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


The Oldest Lime Concern in the Nerthwest 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Poreign and American Csoments, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, etc., etc. 


Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
Warehouse, Nos. 71 & 72 Lower Levee. 
Office, 179 East Third Street, 


8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


oo SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Croods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Ss! PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, General Manager. 


CRESCENT 


-_= 
A 
34 
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The St. Paul Trust Company. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID UP. $250,000. 
Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor $100,000. 


Incorporated and epueting under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual snccession, for 
the Transaction of a General and Safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver and Agent for 
Mortgage Loans. 

Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe 
Investments. 

Attention is invited to our new Fire and Burglar-Proof 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, o 

with all modern improvements and appliances for se- 
curity and convenience. Individual safes for rent from 
five to forty dollars per annum. 

Orricers—J.W. Bishop, Pres.; D. R. Noyes, Vice-Pres.; 
8. B. McConnell ewe! Harvey Officer, Attorney. 

Directors—C. D. Gilfillan, Greenleaf ‘Clark, J. W. 
Bishop, D. R. Noyes, Wm. Dawson, H.H. Sibley, W. R. 
Merriam, F. B. Clarke, Peter Berkey, Jas. J. Hill, Alex. 
Ramsey, D.C. Shepard, P. H. Kelly, A. H. Wilder, E. F, 
Drake, H. P. Upham, J. D. Ludden, Wm. Lindeke. 








MINNESOTA 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


St. Paul, Minn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior 


Copper-Mixed 
Type. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
AND 
STEREOTYPERS. 





Pp H. KELLY MERCHANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 
Teas adil Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS © 


--— AND 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





HOTEL RYAN, 
Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 


THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 
St. PAvL, MINN. 











Products Always Reliable and Relishable. 








Leading St. Pall Manufacturer, 


IRON CASTINGS & MACHINERY. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Marvin & Cammack, ‘‘Crescent Creamery.” 
SASH, DOORS AND BLINDS. 
Corlies, Chapman & Drake. 
DESKS AND MANTELS. 
St. Paul Mantel & Desk Co. 
PAINTS AND OILS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
‘ LINSEED OIL. 
St. Paul Linseed Oil Co. 
ROOFING, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner-Libbey Co. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
J. M. Roach, ‘‘Fine Goods a specialty.” 





Established 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, - : MINN. 





JAMES P. EL.MER, 


DEALER IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


RUBBER GOODS. 59 East Fifth St., Sr. PAUL. 


LARKIN & SMITH, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Crockery, Glassware, Lamps, Etc. 


850 Sibley Street, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 





THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL. 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS CO., 
Makers of STAINED GLASS oi] cudonce. 
Jobbers of 
Plate and Window Glass. 
Cathedral, Enamel and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rougk 


Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
kK. F. UPTON, Manager. 
181-183 East Sixth Stiect. 
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A SETTLER’S EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN DAKOTA. 


Correspondence Rainy Butte (N. Dak.) Sentinel: 

I thought as so many of our friends are relating 
their ideas of this part of the country through the 
medium of your paper for the benefit of our Eastern 
friends that a line from me might not be amiss. 

I came to Dakota about the middle of June, 1888. 

At that time I was not in very good health having 
had a severe attack of typhoid fever the winter be- 
fore from which I had not entirely recovered. From 
the very day I arrived I commenced to improve in 
health and ere long was as well as ever. I had heard 
so much in regard to the climate, one man would say 
‘it never rains in Dakota, you can’t raise anything,” 
another one, ‘‘the winters are so cold you will freeze 
to death,” another, ‘‘they have such terrible thunder 
storms and such gales that a man’s life is not safe;” 
still another, ‘‘the water is not fit to drink and if you 
dig a well there is no certainty of finding any any- 
way.” Then some Eastern papers would have an 
account of a blizzard in which hundreds perished, 
another one would have some other equally terrible 
tale, all calculated to make one believe that Dakota 
was about the poorest country that a man ever did or 
could settle upon for a home. I also heard from the 
other side and read some Western papers that made 
claims that if they were perfect.y true this country 
would be a great deal better than the Garden of Eden 
ever was. However, I looked the matter over pretty 
thoroughly and finally made up my mind that to 
split the difference would be about the truth of 
the matter, and since coming out 1 have made up 
my mind that that conclusion was pretty near correct 
with rather a leaning toward the better side. I have 
summered and wintered here, have seen thunder 
storms, one of which was called the worst ever known 
by parties who have lived here for years, encountered 
the so called blizzards, been out in the coldest 
weather of the season, and have drank water from a 
great many different places in a territory nearly as 
large as the State of Vermont or New Hampshire 
and while I have seen or rather tasted some poor 
water I have found more good and have never seen 
but two places east of the Bad Lands where the water 
was not passable and one of those the water tasted 
for all the world like Saratoga water. A large num- 
ber of wells have been dug here and not one of them 
has proved a failure. I have seen worse thunder 
storms In the East than here. 

The coldest day I have seen I was out half the day 
without an overcoat, in fact, I have worn an overcoat 
just five times this winter, and as for blizzards I have 
yet to see one that is as bad as some snow squalls I 
have seen in Vermont, andin quantity of snow there 
is or can be no real comparison. I have had horses 
running loose all winter, one has not seen a barn or 
bit of hay since November, and that is the common 
way of wintering horses and cattle in this country. 
We have not had more than six or eight inches of 
snow at any one time, and that did not stay long. 

As far as rain is concerned the past year we had 
plenty. From the middle of June it rained more or 
less nearly every day for three weeks, some days it 


was only a sprinkle, others a moderate shower and a 
few days were real rainy days. After the first week 
in July rain was not as plenty but there was suffi- 
cient for crops and grass which looked as well as any 
place I ever saw. 

I never anywhere saw as good potatoes, turnips 
and, in fact, all kinds of vegetables as here. Squashes, 
melons, cucumbers, peas, beans, corn, wheat, oats, 
everything that was planted or sowed did well, and 
while my experience has not been long enough in 
the country to tell whether the past year has been 
the exception of the rule, I see no reason why it 
should not be the rule. 

There has been some considerable trouble to set- 
tlers and considerable dissatisfaction experienced on 
account of the mistake in the preliminary survey. 
That has all been righted, and the matter arranged 
to every one’s perfect satisfaction as far as I know. 

Land is cheap here costing only the Government 
fees and the cultivation, water is plenty, fuel is easily 
obtainable, costing only the trouble of digging, and 
taking everything into consideration this is as good 
a country as a man looking for a home can find. 

L. E. PATRIDGE. 











Northern Pacific Railroad 
LANDS FoR SALE. 





The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 


In Minnesota, . - Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - ” 7,000,000 Acres 
In Montana, - “ “ 19,000,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - ” 12,000,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


A0,CO0,COO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICKS ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, free 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual poqinente in stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of t issorui River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. : 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers ont e ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, General Land Agent, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


DO THIS: 


(@¥"Send for the follewing named publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describing the finest 
large bodies of fertile Agricultural and Grazing Lands now open for settlement in the United States, 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. . 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and ‘razing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to setticrs. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: ‘ 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and os Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter_relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unocupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
and agricultural sections. q . 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in Winnesota. 

(2 When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances who contemplate removal to 
a new country. 

WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS _.They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
"MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and Eormern Pacific country, address 


OAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


ATHAN 
FORD 


Low Prices. Easy Terms. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


OR 
Land Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA. 





General Northwestern Agent 


FOR THE CELEBRATED / 
Clough & Warren 
OES 4a 


Knabe, 
Hardman, 
Fi 





N 





NATHAN FORD, 92 & 94 E. Third Street, St. Paul, 
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LEADING MINNEAPOLIS JOBBERS. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline. Til. Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo, 0. 
Stoddard M’f’g Co., Dayton, O. 
MOLINE, MILBURN & STODDARD CO., 
250 to 258 Third Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. A. BAKER, Manager. 


WYMAN, MULLIN & CO., 

Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
23, 26, 27 and 29 Second Street North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thomas B. Janney. Frank B.Semple. Horace M. Hill. 


JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO., 
Wholesale Hardware and Iron Merchants, 
30, 82, 34 & 36 South Second Street, Cor. First Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTH STAR BOOT & SHOE Co., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Boots and Shoes, 
18, 20 & 22 Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





©. B. HEFFELFINGER, Manager. 
THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Biae 
Grasa, Lawn Grasa, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
§ 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
er oe 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 Kinzie St. 


98, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. A. KREIDLER, 
(Late ster United States Land Office). Land Lawyer. Deals in, 
lects and Locates Government and Railroad Land. 


HE. A. KREIDLER & CO., 


MILES CITY, MONTANA, 


REAL ESTATE, LIVE STOCK BROKERS AND LOANS. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention 
* to locating and buying Railroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Fort Buford Reservation. 


GEO. B. EVANS, | 
REAL ESTATE, 


Room 9 National Ger.-Amer. Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FRED M. KREIDLER, 
Notary Public. 





. B. Leen 


COR. DAKOTA AND FILLMORE. 





WEST ST. PAUL PROPERTY EYCLUSIVELY. 
Real Property, Mortgages, Stock and Bonds, Bought and 
Sold. Loans Negotiated. Land Co. Stocks a Specialty. 
ESTABLISHED 1882. 
JAMES F. HOLMES. JAMES B. HOLMES. ¥F. MEYER. 


JAMES ©. ErOLIMMES ot CoO., 


— —DEALERS IN— 


REAL ESTATE, 


RHD LAKH FALLS, - MINNESOTA. 


We sell lota in ‘“‘Railroad Addition” to Red Lake Falls, and investors are invited to call and look over our list and 
get prices and terms before purchasing elsewhere. 


We also sell lots in Fertile and Twin Valley. These towns are located on the new line, the Duluth & Manitoba, in 
Polk and Norman counties. 


e We offer special inducements to parties who will build on lots purchased of us. 
Correspondence solicited. Orrice: Holmes Block, opposite Depot. 


DR. BRINLEY, 


VANDERBURGH BLOCK, Hennepin Avenue, Corner 
Fourth Street, 





Watch these columns | y VR from California. 
next month fora Volce ¢ \ OICE “L took over 
from Illinois, 100 orders for y our albums last 
sae week. I never before made money 

; one-quarter as fast. I think my profit 

will average R100 o week here-| 






NN after.’ J.M Swift, Onkland, California! 

MINNEAPOLIS, MI “i On account of a forced a 

Regularly graduated and legally qualified: long en- sale, 125,000 ten dollar 
in Chronic, Nervous and Skin Diseases. A friendly Photogr ope Ye 

costs nothing. If inconvenient to visit the city for Moun! ia oval’ Crimeon Silk Velvet 
treatment, medicines sent by mail or express, free from [Pash Charmingly decorated insides. 
observation. Curable cases guaranteed. If doubt exists Handsomest albums in the world. Lar- 


gest size.Greatest bargains ever known. 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms Big 
foragents. Any one can become 
a successful agent. Sells itselfon sight 
—little or no talking necessary. Where- 
ever shown, every one wants to pur- 
PORTRAIT OF SWIFT. chase. Ageyts take hundreds and 
From a Photograph. thousands of orders with rapidity never 
before known. Great profits await every worker. Agents are making for- 
Ladies make as much as men. You, reader, can do as well as any 
terms free, together with particulars and —— 
or 0} ‘amily Bibles, Rooks and Periodicals. Better write us at once an 
poly on brew After you know all, should you conclude to go no further, 
why no harm is done. Address, E. C. ALLEN & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


Bow7Er’s 
Compendium of Shorthand, 


we say so. Hours—10 to 12 A.M., 1 to4and7 to8 P.M.; 
Sundays, 2to3p.m. If you cannot come state case by 
mail. 
WERVOUS DEBILITY Organic Weakness, Failing 
§ Memory, Lack of Energy, 
Physical Decay, arising from Indiscretion, Excess or Ex- 
posure, producing some of the following effects: Nerv- 
ousness, Debility, Dimness of Sight, Self-distrust, De- 
fective Memory, Pimples on the Face, Aversion to So- 
ciety, Loss of Ambition, Unfitness to Marr y, Melancholy, 
Dyspepsia, Stunted Development, Loss of Power, Pains 
in the Back, ete., are treated with unparalleled success 
Safely, privately, speedily. 


BLOOD AND SKIN DISEASES, 


Nose, Throat, Skin and Bones, Blotches, Erup- 
tions, Acne, ‘Eczema, Old Sores, Ulcers, Painful 
Swellings from whatever cause, positively and forever 
driven from the system, by means of safe, time-tested 
remedies. Stiff and swollen joints and rheumatism, the 
result of blood poison, positively cured. 

Painful 


KIDNEY AND URINARY COMPLAINTS, jSiieci: 


too Frequent or Bloody Urine, Unnatural Discharges 
Promptly Cured. Catarrh, Throat, Nose, Lung Diseases, 
Constitutional and Acquired Weaknesses of both Sexes 
treated successfully. 

It is self-evident that a physician paying particular at- 
tention to a class of cases attains great skill. 

Every known —— is resorted to and the 
good remedies of all ages and countries are used. 
periments are made. 

Superfluous Hair Permanently Removed. 

FREE—Pamphiet and Chart of Questions sent free to 

our address. All Consultations, either by mail or ver- 
bal. are regarded as strictly confidential, and are given 
perfect privacy. DR. BRINLEY, Minneapolis, Minn. 











tunes. 
one, Full information and 


All Forms, Af- 
fecting Body, 


IN 12 LESSONS, 


Containing the complete principles of Shorthand, simple 
and practical. 


Price $1.00. 





roven 


oex- | Address, BOWER'S SCHOOL, 


522 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, — 


DRAMBLETT G DevGEH :- | 
| & U [000 ENGRAVING : 














An airy young man pranced into a store, blew a puff of 
cigar smoke into the salewoman’s face, and demanded 
“a blue cravet to match my eyes.” 

“We have none of that color,” she said, “but we can 
give you a red cravat to match your nose.” 


55& 56 Srntoicare Biocer. 
~~~ MINNEAPOLIS: 
715-721 GRAND Brock. £27 


o@~~~_SAINT PAut 














CURRENT HUMOR. 


WHY HE WENT INSANE, 


i) H, see that sweetly soulful—that 
poetic-looking man. Isn't it 
dreadful to think of his being 

here!" the fair visitor to the in- 
sane asylum exclaimed in horror. 
“Hush!” interposed the warden, “‘be 
careful not to attract his attention; 
he is our most violent subject.” 
“Ah—it’s a sad story, miss,” the 
warden went on, when begged for 
particulars of the soulful youth's 
malady and incarceration. “He was 
abright boy of unusual promise 
and intelligence till his mother one 
day sent him for something in the 
pocket of her dress. She forgot all 
about him and the errand, and he 
was found a few hours later tearing the dress into 
shreds—a raving maniac ! That was twelve years ago, 
and he’s just as violent to-day-—” But the ladies of the 
party had beaten a precipitate retreat. 





HERR YAGER ON THE MARRIAGE QUESTION, 

“Good evening, Neighbor Yager. What's your opinion 
about marriage being a failure?” 

“Vell, I dinks it vas vone dem dings und it don’d vas 
vone dem dings. Vhen a man got him marriedt he got 
him marriedt; dot vas somedings sure; der don’d vhas 
some vailures about dot. Aber ouf him gota frau vhat 
vas some dem Arisdodle’s preed, vhat neffer done got 
dalkin’, den dem marridges vas so pig failures as you 
marry some vomans vhat peen a brudder mit der teifel. 
Dot marridges vas some loddery dicketsa—dot vhas all 
luck vhat kindt a frau youm gatch; shoost like dis; Ouf 
dem vomans vas some fishes der sea in, und der vas one 
vone-dendimes goot vomang fishes derein, vhen youm a 
a frau fishin’ gone meppy youm vone dimes in a hunnert 
gatch vone dem goot fishes, aber not more as dot.”’ 

“Did you catch one of the good fishes, Herr Yager?” 

Then Herr Yager looked back at the front windows of 
his residence and remarked in a kind of graveyard tone: 

“T seen you lader.””"—Kentucky State Journal. 





CAUGHT AT LAST. 

Father (shouting down stairs in an angry voice)— 
“Mary!” 

Mary (who is with her beau, who has been waiting on 
her for about three years)—"Yes, sir?"’ 

F —“Is Mr. Slowcoach there?”’ 

M.—“ Yes, sir.”’ 

F.—‘Is he proposing to you that he is staying so late?” 

M. (to Mr. Slowcoach in a frightened whisper)—‘‘Oh! 
what shall I say?”’ 

Mr. S. (trembling in his boots)--“Say yes.” 

M. (to her father)—“‘Yes, papa.” 

F.—“All right, all right; excuse me. Tell him he can 
have you. Bless you both, my children. He needn't 
hurry away.’’—Boston Courier. 


“OLD HICKORY” WAS TOUGH. 

Traveler in a sparsely settled region in Tennessee (com- 
ing down with red eyes to breakfast)—“You say, madam, 
General Andrew Jackson once slept in the bed I occupied 
last night?’’ 

Aged Landlady of Country Tavern—“He did, for a 
fack.”’ 

Traveler—Was it—er—the same bed in all respects as 
it is now?” 

Aged Landlady—“Jes' the same.” 

Traveler—“And he actually slept in it? Sure he slept?” 

Aged Landlady—Sariin’. That's what I wuz sayin’. He 
slept in it. 

Traveler (wonderingly)—“‘What a hide he must have 
had!""—Chicago Tribune. 





SWALLOWS AND SWALLOWS. 

“Your Honor,” said the visitor at the police court, who 
who had just been ushered in by the bailiff, “‘these officers 
aren't giving me a fair show.”’ 

“They say that you were singing ‘White Wings’ in 
seventeen different keys at three o'clock this morning.” 

“Perhaps I was; but that oughtn’t to be regarded as 
conclusive proof of anything. One swallow doesn’t make 
a Summer, your Honor.” 

“No; but fifteen or twenty swallows have made a plain 
drunk in your case that will cost you just $10.’""—Mer- 
chant Traveler. 


FIGURES DON’T LIE. 

Flap—“I’m in love, and the only disagreeable thing 
about it is that the girl is older than I.” 

“Jack—‘‘How old are you now?” 

“T’m eighteen.” 

“And the lady is what?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Well make your mind easy. By the time you are 
twenty-one she'll be only twenty.”— Yankton Blade. 
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a fact. 


The Great Restorer! 


BLOOD PURIFIER AND TONIC. 


The Medicine That CURES. 


Do you doubt it? A little investigation will prove this statement to be 


Are you sick? losing ground? fast nearing that point of your disease 
which raises the Bar to Hope? Then believe me—and—look to this— 


THERE IS A MEDICINE THAT CURES AND IS WARRANTED. 


For circulars, for special advice, or for the Remedy itself, if you cannot 
get it otherwise, send to or address 


THE GREAT RESTORER PHARMACOPIAL WORKS, 


1806 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


$1.50 per bottle; six bottles for $6.00. Druggists. 





from the diary of tourists, commercial 
travelers, business men and others has 
; revealed: 


That the Wisconsin Central has the unqualified en- 
dorsement of all; 


That the Wisconsin Central has oang ee most popu- 
lar line between Minneapolis, St. Paul and Mil- 
waukee and Chicago; 

That the Wisconsin Central is daily adding to its ad- 
mirers as the recognized Pullman line between Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul ani Milwaukee and Chicago; 

That the Wisconsin Central touches the most promi- 
nent points in Wisconsin, and that it bas more import- 
ant business centers on its through line than any other 
railway in the Northwest; 


That the Wisconsin Central has made an enviable 
reputation with its peerless Dining Car Service; 

That the Wisconsin Central runs fast trains on which 
ail classes of passengers are carried with commodious 
and distinct accommodation for all; 

That the Wiscoosin Central has representatives dis- 
tributed throughout the country, who will cheerfully 
give any information that may be desired and that its 
terminal Agents are especially instructed to look after 
the comfort of passengers who — be routed via its 
line. For detailed information, appy to your nearest 
Ticket Agent or to representatives of the road. 

WM.S. MELLEN, JAMES BARKER, 

General Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
LOUIS ECKSTEIN, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
F. H. Anson, Northwestern Passenger Agent, 19 Nicollet 
House Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 
MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


TO 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and 
the Pacific Coast. 


The new line to 
Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
the three great cities of Montana. 





Rates to the Pacific Coast are Lower 
by this Line than any other. 





SPLENDID NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Elegant New Buffet Sleepers, 
Handsome New Coaches, 
New Colonist Sleepers with Cooking Range. 


By all odds the best train service in the West. 





For through tickets to all points be sure and get the 
rates over the “Manitoba” by calling on your nearest 
ticket agent, or writing 

F.I. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





The St.Paul & Duluth R.R. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


— AND THE— 
QUICKEST IN TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. 


3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 


The ‘*‘Limited runs daily and consumes only five hours between 
the Twin Cities and Duluth, making But Three 
Stops en-route. 
Close Connection made in Union Depot, Duluth, with 
Trains of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. 


Avoid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 
WHICH INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS 


Are made via Duluth to all points East reached by lake 
lines and their rail connections. Tickets can be procured 
= by lake, or lake and rail, and returning all rail if 

esired. Tickets can be purchased, Sleeping Car Accom- 
modations and Berths on Steamers secured, and further 
information had by calling on or addressing the following 
Ticket Agents: 

G. F. MCNEILL, 

City Ticket Agent, 19 Nicollet House Boe. pitepespolia. 


City Ticket Agent, 173 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
E. L. DUDLEY, A. B. PLOUGH, 
y Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
G.C. GILFILLAN, Special Agt., Pass. Dept. 





FOR ALL POINTS ON THE 





Steamers leave St. Paul for St. Louis every Tuesday 
and Friday at 10 A. M. 


This is the best route to all the 


Popular Watering Places of the Sunny South. 


Rates always as low and accommodations always better 
than any other line. 


The Steamers of this Line are provided with every 
known convenience for Safety, Comfort and Speed; are 
commanded by able and experienced officers. and our 
Tables are supplied with Every Obtainable Lurury. 


Do not fail to give us a trial and see the 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


On the Upper Mississippi River. 


SrEED! SaFEty ! ComFortT ! Economy ! 
Write for Time Tables, Route List, and an elegant 
Souvenir of the Upper Mississippi. 
FRED A. BILL, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
DusugQos, Iowa. 
JNO. P. FARLEY, Agent at St. PAUL. 





TO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS: 

Via the great river is the best route in going to and 
coming from the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association to be held at Nashville, Tenn , July 
16to 2. The rate from St. Paul to St. Louis, Mo., and 
return, including meals and berth, is $24. St. Louis to 
N ashville and return only $10. 





very Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie 
“i and Atlantic 


AND 


Minneapolis 2.1¢ Pacific Railways. 


Minneapolis Passenger Lepot, 2d St. and 4th Ave. WN. 









M, 8. Ste M&A Ry. sfintteape.. Minneapolis 


Wisconsin Mail and Express. 8:00am 5:50 p m 

St. Croix Falis Express...... 4:00pm 9:45am 
MG&Phy 860. 

Dakota Mail and Express.... 8:50am 6:15 p m 

Painesville Express.......... 4:10pm 10:30am 


All trains an except Sunday. City office, corner 
Washington and First Ave. S. 
JNO. G. TAYLOR, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 








Fast Mail Line with Vestibule Trains between Uhica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific Coast. 

Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 
5,750 Miles of Road reaching all principal points in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missouri and Dakota. 


For maps, time-tapies, rates of possage and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHicaGo 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, or to any Railroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 


R. MILLE A. V. H. CARP’ 
a Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 


&@ For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAII- 
wAy COMPANY, write to H. G. HAGAN, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





MONARCH 


Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE (0) 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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BUCYRUS FOUNDRY AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
oda eX BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


MAKERS OF 
The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- 
chines, which render them more 
efficient and durable, and enable 
us to offer them at a lower price. 
We guarantee from one-fourth to 
one-third more work with our 
shovel than any other can do. 



























Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND ASK, FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 
Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 








IMPROVED STEELKAIL FRocs.Crossinc. 
PLIT AND STUB SWITCHES. SWITCH STANDS. 
‘ a FAD HAIRS. ia uf 
)S) EEL PLATE Ee NON RAIL BRACES.( 
Switch Bars. “°——'Switcu Fixtures 


r f F “MU Nl. Wu)!" 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per ceut in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 


demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. 
GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 


GEO B. CARPENTER & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




















TWINES AND CORDAGE, 


Rain Proof Covers, 
Awnings, Cotton Goods, 
Wire Rope, Flags & Banners. 


202 to 208 South Water Street, Corner Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods. 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 





Me Ce, . 


SALE Rooms, 37 UN1ion SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences — upon ge om ; 

le om e exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 
J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest, 








= SMALL POX! — 
HYDROPHOBIA ! DIPTHERIA! 





Scarlet Fever, Measles, 


Typhus Fever, Blood Poison, Chicken Cholera, Croup, 
CURED AND PREVENTED BY 
DR. SWAN'S 


High Potency Homeopathic Specifics. 


13 W. 38th Street, New York. 


BRUSH 


Electric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 


Address, 








THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO AGENT—ALEXANDER KEmpPT, No.130 
Washington Street. 








Only a sad-eyed, long-eared mule, 
Only a boy, but such a fool! 


Only a twist of a paint-brush tail, 
Only a faint, ascending wail; 


Only a speck in the sky afar, 


Only the golden gates ajar. 
W. E. P. F. 


“Speaking of twins,” said the old man Chumpkins, 
“there was two boys raised in our neighborhood that 
looked just alike till their dyin’ days. Lem didn’t have 
any teeth and his brother Dave did, but they looked pree- 
cisely alike all the same. The only way you could tell 
’em apart was to put your finger in Lem’s mouth, and if 
he bit yer’twas Dave.” —Lewiston Journal. 





NEEDED NO SyMpPATHY.—“I am truly sorry, Jolinlly,’ 
said the friend of the family, meeting the little boy on 
the street, “to learn that your father’s house was burned 
down yesterday. Was nothing saved?’ “Don’t you 
waste no grief on me,” replied Johnny. “All of paw’s 
old clothes was burned up in that fire, and maw can’t 
make any of them over for me this time. Tum-tiddle- 
lum-tum, whoop-de-doodle-doo!”’ 





First Deacon—‘Have you ever heard the Rev. Mr. 
Goodman, who exchanges pulpits with our pastor 
to-day ?’’ 

Second Deacon—‘No.”’ 

First Deacon—“Well, I have, I think, Brother Pags- 
basket, we'd better vary from our regular custom this 
morning and take up the collection before the sermon.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 








AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Gro. W. MORRIS, Gen'l Man’r. D. C. NoBLF, Sec’y & Treas. 
Juuius EK. FRENCH, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 
NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 





CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


Sui RIVER, DCIWW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DZill and Ward on Line WN. &. R- R.- 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 








OLMSTED & TUTTLE C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 
WASTE. 





DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
CHICOPEE, - - j#$MASSACHUSETTS. 
sax 6, Mon, ” eacaiee* aaaz” 





The Union Steel Company, 
OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
Manufacturers of 


ic LEO 


-——AND-— 


Bessemer Steel Rails. 


Orrice—302 First National Bank Building. 
Works—Ashland Ave. and Thirty-first St. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Railway Supplies, 
AND IMPORTERS OF 
Jessop’s English Steel, 
And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal. 
IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 

11 and 13 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


TEE Sagi” 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, 





113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 
HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 


roads by the use of 


The use of poor Bearings is always costly and dangerous. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Agent—“Is your new house a Queen Anne?” 
Owner—“Yes; Queen Anne in the front and Mary Ann 
in the rear.” 





Tubbs—“I flatter myself that honesty is printed on my 
face.” Grubbs: “Well—er—yes, perhaps—with some 
allowance of typographical errors.” 





The Kingof Samoa is the boss economist of the nine- 
teenth century. His salary is twenty dollars a month 
and he supports a eleven wives on it. 





“We call the tiger,”’ said a vegetarian philosopher, “a 
ferocious beast; but what would we men be called if, for 
instance, mutton chops could speak?” 





“How do you do, little boy?” “Got a cold in my head.” 
“Oh, I guess not. What makes you think go, little boy?” 
“Cause my eyes leak and my nose don’t go.” 





Judge—"“You are charged with running a game of 
chance. What have you tosay?” Accused: “It was not 
a game of chance, your honor. No outsider had the 
slightest possible chance of winning.” —Omaha World. 
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EQUAL TO THE OCCASION.—“I see just what’s the mat- 
ter with you. You need something strengthening. Eat 
a plate of oatmeal, boiled, every morning for your break- 
fast.’”’ Patient: “I do, doctor.” Doctor (equal to the oc- 
casion: ‘Then leave it off.” — Yankee Blade. 





It is settled that the abbrevations for the new State of 
Washington is to be “Wash.” When the sister States 
now meet we can hear Miss Nevada cry out, “‘La. Pa., tell 
Ma., Cal. and Me. are Ill. because we had no Wash. for 
Tenn. days, and we Miss. Minn., Mich. and Del.” 





AT THE FisH DEALERS—“Please send up to my house 
to-morrow a couple of nice bass.” “Yes, sir.”” “And, by 
the way, be sure they are bass. I am going off for a day, 
and—er—er—the last time I went I told my wife it was 
for trout fishing, and you sent up a fresh mackerel. 
These little errors of yours are causing strained relations 
in my family.’’—The Epoch. 





“Hullo, Benson! Here again? I have met you in this 
restaurant every day this week taking your dinner. Is 
your wife away from home?” “No, she has been reading 
a work called ‘Practical Housekeeping,’ and she is now 
trying to keep a family of three on two dollars a week. 
Ihave no doubt she will succeed, but it costs me fifty 


cents a day at this restaurant.”’—New York Ledger. <= — 


AT THE RAILROAD STATION. 
From Punch. 


Irascible Old Gentleman (who is just a second too late)—"*Confound and D——!” 
Fair Stranger (who feels the same, but dares not express it)—“‘Oh, thank you, so much!” 


Sophronia—“Yes, an agnostic is one that neither affirms 
nor denies, as you say. That is to say, he doesn’t affirm 
that you know anything and doesn’t deny that he knows 
everything.” 





On THE Hunt.—But, doctor, why didn’t you kill that 
snipe? He came just right for you.” “But, my dear fel- 
low, he flew zig zag, and I had no sooner fired zig than he 
was zag.—Fliegende Blatter. 





Husband—“Wife, I wish you had been born with as 
good judgement as I, but I fear you were not.” Wife— 
“You are right. Ourchoice of partners for life convinces 
me that your judgment is better than mine.”—Omaha 
World. 





Mistress—“Now, Jane, clear away the Breakfast dishes, 
and then look after the children. I am going around the 
corher to havea dress fitted. Faithful servant: “Yes, 
mum. Will you take a night key, or shall I set up fer 
ye.” —Time., 





Not Burtt THat Way.—Mr. Backlot: ‘How's your 
son getting on at college, Bascom? I hope he isn’t one of 
the fast fellows?” Mr. Bascom: “Well, I guess you 
never saw him split wood or rake after a load o’ hay, or 
you wouldn’t have any fears.”"—Burlington Free Press. 





“Pa, you didn’t kick George out of the house as you 
threatened, did you, dear?” “Yes, dear, I kicked him clear 
out into the front yard.” “Oh! pa, how could you be so 
cruel? You have broken poor George’s heart.” ‘No, in- 
deed, don’t disturb yourself my darling, I didn’t come 
anywhere near his heart.” ; 





He—“By Jove, it’s the best thing I’ve ever painted, and 
I tell you what, I’ve a good mind to give it to Mary Mor- 
ison for her wedding present.”’ His wifey—“Oh, but, my 
love, the Morisons have always been so hospitable to us! 
You ought to give her a real present, you know—a fan, 
or a scent-bottle, or something of that sort!’’—Punch. 





Uncle Abner—“That’s a purty good pictur’ of them 
country folks a loadin’ hay. How much is it?” 

Picture Dealer—‘“‘Three hundred dollars, sir.’’ 

Uncle Abner—“Three hundred dollars for those com- 
mon people? Why. I’ve gota pictur’ of General Wash- 
ington an’ family at home that didn’t cost five dollars!’’ 





Aspiring Poet—“I wish to leave you some verses for 
your inspection. I will leave also my address and stamps, 
so that in the possibility of your not publishing the lines 
you may mail the manuscript to me.” 

Practical Editor—“You may leave the stamps if you 
please, but it will save time and trouble if you will take 
the manuscript with you.” 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


* (Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) @ \ 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including Spermatorrhea 
or Seminal W ness, Nervous debil- ‘ 
ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
Gleet,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 





Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consultin 
others, should understand their diseases and the lates 
——s treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our 8. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, onl Thirty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to 6:30 P. m., Sundays a Whi : 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

2 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HELPS tor ieDEAF 





Prox’s PaTxnt IMPROVED 
UMS RESTORE THE yy perform the 


worn of the natural drums cases where the 





j auditory nerves are not 
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+S music, even whispers beard distin 
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AX | to those ui them. Wnite to F. TIBOOK. ees 
Broadway, cor. 14th St. N. Y., forillustrated book of proofs FREE, 








FLOWERS. 


Send to MENDENAALL, the Florist of the Northwest, for 
Plants, Cut Flowers, Bouquets, Funeral Designs, etc. 


16 Fourth St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AT@FOLKS® 





_tsing “*Anti-Corpulerne Pills” lose 15 lbs. @ 
menth, They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
Particulars (sealed) 4e, Wileos Specific Co., Phila., Pte 
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N) > 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 
AND 





A. R. BARNES & CO., 


Printe ) Blank Book = cones NALLONE 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - OCOHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 


BOOK 
ANSY PILLS! 


Safe and Bure. Send 4e, for ““WOMAN’S SAFE 
GUARD.” Wileex Specific Co., Phila., Pa: 





Illustrated. Free to All, 
AMERICAN SUPPLY C0., Chicage, IL 
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Lightning Well-Sinking Machinery. 
Makers of Hydraulic, Jetting, Revolv- 
ing, Artesian, Mining, Diamond, Tools, 
\, Wells & Prospecting. Engines. Boilers, 
\ Wind Mills, ioe ete., Son 
TRIAL. An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
\\ 1OOOBngravings, FarthStratifica- 
tion, Determination ofMiner- 
als and Quality of Water. 
nds Gold. 
led for 25 cts. 
SIGas k 25 cts. 
= The American 
Well Works 
AURORA, ILLS, 
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HOW WASHINGTON WAS BUILT. 


The volcanoes of Western Washington have been 
in action so recently, that it is a question’ whether 
Baker, Tacoma and others are to be classed as extinct 
or active volcanoes. East of the Cascades, around 
Lake Chelan and the Okanogan, is, to-day, a region 
of changing level and almost continuous earthquake 
trembling. During the earthquake of December, 
1872, which was felt throughout the State, fissures, 
were rent in the earth along the banks of the Colum- 
bia River, some thirty miles above the Wenatchee, a 
mile long and of unknown depth, and rock and earth, 
shaken from a mountain side, dammed up the Col- 
umbia River so that it was several days before the 
river was able to wash away the debris and open 
anew its channels. 

At the close of the glacial period Lake Booneville 
covered the great interior basin of Utah. The chan- 
nel, where it afterwards discharged its waters into 
the Snake and thence into Columbia River, is still 
plain to be seen. This lake was larger than any ex- 
isting fresh water lake. Salt Lake is the shrunken 
remnant of its mighty predecessor. At the same time 
as Lake Booneville existed, all the country around 
Ainsworth and Umatilla, the Walla Walla and the 
Yakima country was covered by Lake Lewis. And 
it is probable that for ages this lake discharged its 
surplus waters over Snoqualmie Pass. The Columbia 
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could scarcely believe that vast deposits of coal could 
exist here. When they found they really did exist 
they sought to refer the period of their formation to 
as ancient times as possible. Some things aided them 
in so doing. Thus, in the Rocky Mountain region 
are found land vegetation apparently of the second- 
ary age in connection with marine fossils of the ter- 
tiary period. In Washington and British Columbia 
the conditions are reversed. Here are found second- 
ary marine fossils in connections with tertiary vege- 
table life. These facts are of more importance to the 
scientist, studying the origin of the present forms of 
life, than to the miner, or the man in common life. 
They all indicate how recently, geologically speaking, 
these things have been done as compared with other 
regions. 

The coal deposits are on the south and east sides 
of the Sound, extending from Seatco to Whatcom. 
Then they appear to extend westward across the Gulf 
of Georgia, Vancouver’s Island, the Straits of Fuca, 
and the land south of the straits, to the ocean. 

Some geologists seem inclined to class much of the 
coal of Washington and British Columbia as of the 
secondary period, but further study of this matter will 
probably reduce materially the proportion so classed, 
and cause much more, if not all of it, to be referred 
to the tertiary period. As we go east from the salt 
water of the Sound, we meet the first coal croppings 
about the head of the tide water of the rivers, some 
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THE WILLAPA VALLEY IN WASHINGTON. 


There is probably more attention being devoted in 
Willapa Valley just now than to any other section of 
the county, and the many substantial improvements 
looking toward the development of that section, gives 
one. the idea that it is just entering upon the dawn of 
a new existence. There is no doubt but that the 
Willapa Valley, containing as it does, its thousands 
of fertile acres, and many thousands of acres of the 
most magnificent standing, timber that the sun ever 
shown upon, is destined to have a regular boom at an 
early period. Great numbers of new settlers are 
flocking in and taking up claims, while others are 
buying claims, while the object of all seem to be to 
settle and create homes in a section of country that is 
enchanting in its magnificence. 

The Willapa, beginning at its mouth some fifteen 
miles from the entrance to Shoalwater Bay, is navig- 
able for a distance of fifteen or twenty miles, and 
vessels of all kinds make daily trips to Willapa City, 
situated at the lower end of Willapa Vailey, some 
twelve miles above the mouth of the river. Land in 
abundance, and the best of land, with soil that will 
produce anything, is found on either hand, from the 
mouth of the river up. The valley above Willapa 
City broadens out and embraces several smaller val- 
leys affording acreage enough for thousands of people. 
Extending up the valley one will find a continuous 
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THE SAW TOOTH RANGE, PESHASTIN MOUNTAINS, AS SEEN FROM GRAND VIEW ADDITION, ELLENSBURGH, WASHINGTON. 


Valley west of the Cascades, and the Willamette ap- 
pear to have existed for ages as arms of the sea filled 
with the salt water, where the tide ebbed and flowed 
as it does now on the Sound. When the barriers of 
the Cascades and of the Dalles were broken through, 
and the waters of Lake Lewis were drained through 
the ‘‘Willamette Sound,” and the Columbia River 
began bringing its annual tribute of sediment, then 
this sound land was filled up; bottom land and rivers 
took the place of the former arm of the sea, and the 
Columbia River bar came into being, and began to 
have an existence and to battle against the storms 
and tides of the ocean. In a similar manner the 
wash from the mountains filled up the valleys of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, and reduced the Bay 
of San Francisco to its present limited size. 

The same took place on the Chehalis at Gray’s 
Harbor, only there and at Shoalwater Bay, the sands 
drifting northward from the mouth of the Columbia 
have hastened the work.—Eldridge Morse in Sno- 
homish Eye. 
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COAL DEPOSITS OF THE PUGET SOUND REGION. 


The real important changes in Washington did not 
take place on a large scale, until the tertiary period, 
when most forms of life were much like the present. 
The difference in the formations were so great that 
when first discovered, many skilled Eastern geologists 





ten miles back from the Sound, except where they 
cross the Gulf of Georgia westward from Whatcom. 
The nearer we approach the Cascade Mountains, the 
older the formations and the better the coal. Ten 
years ago all anthracite coal was supposed to be of 
sub-carboniferous period, older than other coal in its 
deposit. Now it is supposed that internal heat, con- 
tact with volcanic rocks will change common into 
anthracite coal. However that may be, all classes of 
coal, lignite, bituminous and anthracite, are found on 
Puget Sound; the first near the Sound, the second 
farther back, and the last high up in the mountains. 
—Eldridge Morse in Snohomish Eye. 


NEW VIEWS OF ELLENSBURGH. 





The excellent general view of the town of Ellens- 
burgh, in Eastern Washington, which we published 
in our April number, did not altogether please some 
of the patrons of THe NorTHwEST in that place 
who desired to have the business district shown 
close at hand. At their request we have had 
another sketch made by our special artist, Mr. James 
Anderson, which appears on the next page. A view is 
also given of the Saw Tooth Range, a great mineral 
storehouse destined to enrich Ellensburg, and a pic- 
ture of the Shoudy-Cadwell block, one of the best of 
the new business structures which testify to the pros- 
perity of the town. 





settlement for twenty miles, with good roads, the 
streams spanned by good bridges at the crossings, 
and every indication of prosperity in the condition of 
the settlers. All it needs to make the valley biossom 
like the rose, is more people, more capital, more en- 
terprises, more mills and more energy. Theseare all 
coming and close at hand, and we believe that the 
next few years will witness wonderful developments 
on the Willapa. 

There is bound to be more saw-mills started to cut 
her immenee quantity of timber, and there is room, 
and mill sites on the river, for a mill that will cut 
100,000 feet a day. Vessels can enter the bay that 
will draw twenty-five feet of water, as there is 
twenty-two feet, according to the hydrographic sur- 
vey, on the bar at low tide, and besides the bar is 
classed by seafaring men who visit all places, to be 
the best and easiest of entrance on the coast. Lum- 
ber vessels can sail across the bar and right up to the 
South Bend mill. They can load to full capacity and 
leave at any stage of the water. The Willapa needs 
another saw-mill and will have one before long. 

There is also coal on the Willapa which remains 
undeveloped, that will yet bring the valley into great 


prominence, and so soon as capital enters the field for 
that purpose will be brought forth. All these things 
point to the valley as a place of great promise and 
the finest location on the coast for the home-seeker, 
the capitalist, aud the industrious class generally.— 
Oysterville Journal. 
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ELLENSBURGH’S SITUATION AND PROSPECTS. 


I first saw Ellensburg in 1884. It took me five 
days to reach it from Tacoma, going first twenty-five 
miles by rail, then four days on horseback across the 
Cascade Mountains, through forests so dense that a 
somber twilight reigned at midday beneath the boughs 
of the gigantic firs and cedars, and finally a day’s 
hard drive down the valley of the Upper Yakima. 
After a days rest in the then remote hamlet, I was 
three days in reaching the railroad at Pasco. At that 
time Eilensburgh claimed only 700 inhabitants. Now 
it has at least 5,000. In five years it has quintupled 
its population. 





The new growth began when the Northern Pacific 
Railroad reached the place in 1886. Thus far this 
growth has chiefly come from the better settlement of 
the agricultural lands in the Kittitas Basin, an exceed- 
ingly handsome and fertile valley, some twenty miles 
long by ten miles wide. Some aid in the way of new 
trade has come from the opening of the Roslyn coal 
mines at the upper end of the valley, and some from 
the settlement of the Northwestern partof the Big 
Bend Country, and the development of silver mines 
in the Okanagon Country. Spokane Falls is, how- 
ever, a competitor for the trade of those regions. 
This remarkable growth of Ellensburg has there- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ELLENSBURGH, IN THE NEW @E OF WASH 


fore been derived in greater part from sources of 
support lying within sight of the Kittitas County 
court house, within the basin itself. The great re- 
sources which are to be drawn upon in the near future 
and which are to make of the active trading town of 
the present day a manufacturing and mining center, 
have hardly been touched as yet. I refer to the min- 
eral wealth of the Peshastin Mountains, lying north 
of the Kittitas Basin. These mountains contain coal, 
iron, copper, silver and gold—a remarkable aggrega- 
tion of subterranean riches. The coal is now being 
mined on an extensive scale, chiefly for locomotive 
consumption. Large tracts of iron land have been 
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f OF WASHINGTON.—[From a sketch by James Anderson. 


bought by an English company and an iron-making 
plant will soon be put up. The copper veins have 
not yet been opened or even thoroughly prospected, 
further than to demonstrate the fact that they exist. 
Quartz-mining for gold and silver ore is just begin- 
ning. There is every reason to think that a very im- 
portant mineral district exists in these mountains. 
Ellensburg will always be the focus for whatever 
activity in mining there may be along the neighbor- 
ing mineral range. She is the Denver of this new 
region of precious metals, of coal and of iron. She 
has fertile lands, water-power, timber on the neighbor- 
ing ranges, railway facilities, banks, well-stocked 





mercantile concerns, flouring mills and several fac- 
tories. Of necessity she must draw to herself the 
trade of all the country west of the Columbia, east of 
the Cascades and north of the Umptanum Mountains. 
This is a large country and contains many fine val- 
leys, besides that of the Kittitas Basin. The Wenat- 
chie is a warm, fertile valley, where peaches thrive. 
Around Lake Chelan--the Champlain of Washington— 
there is much attractive country for settlers. The 
Methow makes a long valley, reaching up to the 


British line, so does the Okanagon. There is plenty- 


of room for farmers and stockmen in those valleys 
and in the last-named the silver mines will become 





large producers of wealth as soon as a railroad reaches 
them. 

The point I wish to make is, that Ellensburg is in 
a position to reach out and draw in the trade of ex- 
tensive districts where the natural resources have as 
yet been barely made known. Those regions will 
support thousangs of people, for whom Ellensburg 
will be the manufacturing and supply point. All the 
conditions are favorable for the further progress of 
this solid and prosperous town. It would not sur- 
prise me at all if Ellensburg’s population should 
again quintuple during the next five years as it has 
done during the past five. E. V. 8. 
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SHIELDS RIVER VALLEY, MONT. 


Shields River, an_ important t:ibutary of the Yel- 
lowstone, empties its volume into the latter river 
about eight miles below Livingston. It has long been 
known to old timers that this was an extensive and 
fertile region, but comparatively few availed them- 
selves of its lands until_recently. From its mouth 
stretching north a distance of fifty miles, lies a region 
capable of supporting hundreds of settlers. Stretch- 
ing from the river back to the Crazies lies thousands 
of acres of rich grazing and 
farming lands. The river bot- 
toms are as yet the only lands 
homesteaded, the bare foot- 
hills to the west rendering 
settlement in that direction 
impracticable, but to the North 
and East there still lie numer- 
ous unclaimed arable spots that 
would delight the heart of the 
Oklahoma “boomer.” The 
chief and most important in- 
dustry followed is the breed- 
ing of horses, cattle and sheep. 

To feed the immense herds 
that roam over the foothills in 
winter, vast quantities of hay 
are required and the demand 
is met by the heavy hay crops 
grown on the alluvial deposits 
contiguous to the river. The 
ranch most noted for the pro- 
duction of hay is the property 
of Mrs. Thirza Grannis, and 
upon which, from 150 to 200 
tons can be cut. 


mirable position as well as for its productiveness. 
Ranches somewhat similar, line the river for a con- 
siderable distance and are mainly hejd for the quanti- 
ties of hay produced, that being the chief requirement 
of the valley.— Livingston Post. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR BROWN STONE. 


Ashland shows signs of a steady growth in the way 
of handsome brick and brown stone buildings erected 





It is situated about twelve miles | 
from Livingston and has long been noted for its ad- | 





VIEW OF THIRD STREET, ELLENSBURGH, WASHINGTON. 


since THE NORTHWES?’s illustrated article of last 
year. My visit has been made particularly interest- 
ing by a trip across the bay to what is known as 
Houghton Point, where the celebrated Prentice brown 
stone quarries are situated. There are some five 
quarries of this sand stone within an easy radius on 
the west side of the bay, but the Prentice quarries 
are by far the most extensive, employing as they do 
at present over two hundred men, who earn, I am 
told, from $1.75 to $3.00 per day each, and turning 
out the finest and most perfect quality of stone. 


ELLENSBURGH.—THE SHOUDY-CADWELL BLOCK. 


The beautiful houses of this stone, both in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, have always commanded my ad- 
miration, and Mr. Frederick Prentice, the owner and 
moving spirit of the busy scene, tells me it is becoming 
more popular every day, that he is now making ship- 
ments as far south as Cincinnati, west to Omaha and 
largely to Chicago, to parties previously using Con- 
necticut brown stone, who after investigating this stone 
concluded it was far superior, for all building purposes. 
It is practically fire proof, standing the heat nearly 
as well as fine brick. The company are also com- 
pleting a large dock that will enable them to ship their 











stone by water to Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York and intermediate points, 
when there is a large demand for this stone, as it can 
be shipped much cheaper by water than rail. 

In a short article like this I cannot describe the 
steam channelers at work—there are eleven of them, 
and the great stone derricks fastened in all directions 
to the rock by wire cables, and bearing their often 
times twenty ton burdens as easily and gracefully as 
one might lift a child. But later on in the season, 
with the aid of an artist, I hope to send you an article 

which will interest all your 
readers and give them a good 
idea of what seems to me one 
of the most interesting indus- 
tries I have ever seen. For 
specimens of this stone or any 
particulars concerning it you 
have only to address the Pren- 
tice Brown Stone Co., at Ash- 
land, Wisconsin and they will 


gladly furnish the same. 
E. 0. C. 
Ashland, June 1, 1889, Wis. 
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It was not many years ago 

that the cottonwood tree was 

considered useless for the pur- 

pose of lumber. To-day it is 

crowding white pine out of the 

market for certain purposes, 

and large fortunes are being 

made all along the Mississippi 

River out of this wood, which 

was once despised as much in 

that field as a garfish always 

has been among fishermen. 

In New Orleans white pine is worth $35 a thousand, 
while yellow cottonwood brings $65. For the ceiling 
of grain barges it is invaluable, as grain cannot sweat 
init. Every cracker box in use in this city today is made 
of cottonwood, and it can not be excelled for fruit bar- 
rels. Ido not know why this is so, but it isa fact, 
nevertheless. Cottonwood will hold nails and can be 
used for building, and it is also capable of a fine polish 
after certain treatment, and it is much prized for inte- 
rior decorations. There are now men rich because they 
own tracts covered with cottonwood, who, five years 
ago, would have traded an acre of it for a yellow dog. 























THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Gold Street, 
NHW YORK. 


KRUPP'S STEEL TIRES 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 


For Every Variety of Service. 





ESTABLISHED 
1831. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 800. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & 0, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 
Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Eto. 


Illustrated Catalogues furnished on anpicenns of customer 
LL WORK THORO UGHLY GUARANTEED. 





The Cary-Ogden Co., 


Successrrs to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers 


Highest Grades of 
PAINTS AND COLORS 
on the Market 
FOR EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Descriptive circulars on application. 





FAYETTE.BROWN, Receiver 


BROWN, BONNELL & CO. 


Principal Office and Works, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
Chicago Office and Agency, Phenix Building, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LECOIW anv SLL, 


Bars, Sheets, Plates, Angles, Channels, 
Beams, Angle Splices, Links and Pins, 
Nails, Spikes, Washers, ete. 
Also Universal Plates and Heavy Bridge Bars, 


LAKE ERIE IRON €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FORGINGS, 





Car Specifications, 


Bridge Bolts, Track Bolts, 
Machine Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 


CLEAVHLAND, OHIO. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 
PORTLAND, “ 





OREGON. 





NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 


Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 


Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 


Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 


For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses. 


“VOLUNTEER” Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue, 


LUBBICATOR. 


GRESHAM AUTOMATIC 
RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 





LEFFEL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel. 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to.give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LERFEL & C0., 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N.Y. 








REFINED OILS 
> AND GASOLINE. 
Tieeene Deod. 689 


Na 
Tponistiiled eee 
_——— 


Gaso 
Hedistiiled 85° to 909 


Gasoline. 
Silver 8 ray Oil. 
Ruby Light Oil. 
Diamond Light Oil. 
And all standard grades 
of bestilluminating oils 


—_— 


LUBRICATING OILS. 


Extra Diamond Valve 
Oil. Diamond Cylinder 
Oil. Imperial Machine 
Oil. Diamond Engine 


Light: and Dark Filtered iy 
Stocks. 


 Torddaainanne | Ralsers of Petroleum and its Products. 
Railroad Cylinder, Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 














JNO. Ss. M. NEILL, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. 


Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for favorable Investment, 
furnished on application. 


Rooms 6 and 7 Ashby Building, - - 


Population in 1884 
Population in 1889 


profits. 
Helena, Montana. 





SIN A. 
The Capital City of Montana. 


5,000, Building Improvements in 1884 $100,000 


20,000. Building Improvements in 1889 $3,000,000 
Wealth per Capita $1,000. 


The commercial center of a rich agricultural and grazing oie. and of the richest 
mining district in the world. (Investments in Reai Estate 
There has never been a boom or a backset. 


STEELE & €O., ‘Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Broadwater BIk., Main St. 


large and certain 
solicited. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 


JNO. S. M. NEILL, - 
In regard to any particular Section of the Northern Pacific 
Country, Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Etc., 


call on or address any of the following Agents: 
CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. D. Cuartton, Asst, Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First St., Portland, 
Or. 


. James C. Ponp, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt.; St. Paul, Minn. 
Boots, Belting, Hose, B. N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass, Agt., St. Paul, Minn, 
Shoes, Tubing, Horse Covers, Cc. B, Kinnan, Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept., 319 Broadway, New York. 
Coats, Packing, Balls & Toys, J. L. Harris, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., Boston, 
Cloaks, Sheeting, Wringerrolls 


Mass. 
r s E. R. Wapsworth, Genl, Agt., 210 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Bands, Syringes, Atomizers, ‘ 
And everything else made of rubber. 


A. ROEDELHEIMER, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut Sts., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
LEATHER BELT AND LACING, G. G. CHANDLER, Freight and Pass. Agt., 
COTTON BELT AND HOSE, 
OIL CLOTHING AND HORSE COVERS. 


90144 Pacific Ave., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

C. E. Stone, Ticket Agt., 173 East Third St., St. Paul. 

G. F. McNEILu, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis. 

E. L. Harrison, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

Joun C. Rogpryson, Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

A. W. Hartman, Gen). Agt., Duluth, Minn. 


TRAVELING PASSENCER ACENTS. 


A. J. Quin, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Rogers, Jr., 111 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gro. D. TELLER, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

D. W. Janow1tTz, Room 1, Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. A. Jack, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

T. L. SHORTELL, 112 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 

S. H. Mitts, 56 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. S. Parry, 24 West Ninth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

H. Swinrorp, 457 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 

J. M. HannarForp, Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cuas. 8S. Fee, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


131 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, 
JAMES SUYDAM, Agent, 


201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, 
? J. J. TALLMADGE, Manager. 
Beware of Imitations. Send for Price List. 








NILES TOOL WORKS, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 


Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. 
JAS K. CULLEN, Man’r Chicago Branch. 


We Furnish Complete Equipmemt for Railway, Car, Locomotive and Machine Shop Equipments. 





Cc. H. SESLY & CO..¢ Ne at phe u.&. Ae Send 5c. stamp for illustrated Catalogue. 
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Cc. H. BESLY & CO., Chicage, Uli., U.S.A. Send 6c. stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 


Importerand Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FINE TOOLS. 
‘S100L BNid 








H. C. DRAKE, President. D. D. SMITH, Sec. and Treas. 
ST. PAUL MANTEL & DESK CO., 
457 & 459 Jackson Street, St. Paul. 


Mantel, Desk and Office Fixtures, 
Marble and Encaustic Floor Tiling. 


The largest stock of Desks and Mantels in the Northwest. Send for catalogue. 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical atudy- Piano, V: , Theory, all Band 


oice, 
i v to for 2 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
and< Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for na 5 aE: D % 
[= 


TACOMA, WASH., 
is the “city of destiny,” and is the terminus of the N. P. RR, 
Our population has increased from 8,0U0 to 25,000 
within two years. 


Our natural resources are unexcelled, and our climate ig 
as near suited to the comfort of mankind as you can 
find in the United States 


The result of this combination must prove lucrative to 
investments. 


CHAS. A. CAVENDER, 
Real Estate Investment Broker, 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: National Bank of Com- - 


merce, Traders Bank, Tacoma Toros Bank, of Taco 
and Merchants National Bank of St. Paul, byte 


3” Correspondence solicited. 





AGEN & BEEBE, 


Real Estate and Loans a Specialty, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


P. 0. BOX 73. ° 





H. H. HARRISON. JOHN B. HAWLEY. 


WATER WORES AND SEWER 
ENGINHEHRING. 


HARRISON & HAWLEY, 
Room 358 Drake Block, - - 


HODGSON, 


pe Neb. 


Sr. PAUL. 





SRCHITEO. 301 Drake Block, St. Paul. 
Duluth, Minn. West Superior, W 





New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


—_—-—— 


Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 
Montana Territory, 25c. 


Montana, Large County, Township and 
indexed, $1.00. peau 
Maps sent postpaid upcn receipt of price. Address 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Curcaee, 








Meehanical Drawings. 20 Years’ Experience. 


PATENTS. 


Cc. N. WOODWARD, 
Attorney, —— of Patents, 
Mechanical Expert and Counsel in Patent Cases, 
403 Drake Block, St. PAuL, MINN. 
80'East Third Street, opp. Merchants Hotel. Box 2140, 
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